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(Continued from page 202.) 


priate to the world or plane on which it is functioning. 

An intelligence acting in the world of knowledge would 

communicate with mind by a breath speech and not a 
word speech as is ours. In such a case the communication would 
not be one of words, yet if the subject were relative to the world 
and the senses the subject would be communicated no less ac- 
curately. The difference would be that instead of using the 
ordinary vibrations of air which the mind has learned to use 
and understand when working through the senses, a far more 
subtle medium would be employed. Now, while we are not able 
to speak of or describe the mind in its spiritual world—here 
ealled the spiritual zodiac—in the speech of that world, yet we 
may be able to describe it in our own word language. 

Our senses do not perceive spiritual things, yet there is a 
medium of communication between the spiritual world of mind 
(95-V§) and the world of the senses (+). Symbols are the 
means of communication; and symbols can be perceived by the 
senses. Although symbols can be perceived through the senses, 
the senses cannot understand nor interpret them. We shall use 
symbols to describe the mind in such terms as may be grasped 


A N intelligence uses the medium of communication appro- 
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by the senses, but the reason must understand and interpret 
through the senses that which it is impossible for the senses or 
the nascent mind (95) to know. 

Each one knows that he has a mind, and many ask what the 
mind is like, whether it has color and form and movement sim- 
ilar to such as we know, whether the mind exists before birth 
and after death, and if so where, and how the mind comes into 
existence? 

Before what is called the creation of the world there existed 
what religions call God. Philosophers and sages speak of it in 
different terms. Some have called it the Over-soul, others the 
Demiurgus, and others have called it the Universal Mind. Any 
name will do. We shall use the term Universal Mind (95-V$). 
Much of what is said of Deity or God, or Over-soul, or Demiur- 
gus, or Universal Mind, is to be here applied. It is all-contain- 
ing, all-inclusive and absolute in itself, because it contains in 
itself everything which during a period known as a manvantara 
is or is to become manifested and is known under stich terms as 
emanation, or, involution and evolution. The Universal Mind, © 
though absolute in itself as regards the things to be, is not ab- 
solute in reality, but it comes from that source of being which 
has in previous editorials been described as substance (II). 
The Universal Mind is the source of all the manifested worlds; 
in it ‘‘we live and move and have our being.’’ According to the 
zodiac the Universal Mind is represented by the sign cancer 
(o5), extends to capricorn (V§) and includes all the signs below 
these, in the absolute zodiac. See figure 30. 

Let us consider the Universal Mind under the symbol of 
boundless space, and that space to be in the form of a crystal 
sphere. We select a crystal sphere to represent space and the 
Universal Mind, because the human mind, although it can put 
no limit to space, yet when it thinks of space it naturally con- 
ceives it to be in the form of a sphere. The crystal is used be- 
cause it is transparent. Let us then symbolize the Universal 
Mind as a boundless erystal, or space, in which no object nor 
beings nor anything existed except boundless light. This we 
may believe to have been the state before any effort at creation 
or emanation or involution of the worlds was determined by 
Universal Mind. 

Let our next conception be that of motion or breath within 
Universal Mind, and that by motion or breath within this bound- 
less erystal sphere or space there appeared in outline many 
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crystal spheres as miniatures of the all-inclusive parent sphere, 
and that which caused them to appear as distinct from the 
parent sphere was the motion of the breath. These individual 
erystal spheres are the individual minds, within the Universal 
Mind, the sons of Mind also called the Sons of God, each differ- 
ing from the other according to the state and degree of perfec- 
tion which each respectively had attained (Vf) in the previous 
period of manifestation within the Universal Mind. When that 
period had ended and all had returned into the bosom of Uni- 
versal Mind, there came the period of heaven, pralaya, rest or 
night, spoken of in many of the ancient scriptures. 

In the course of events the transparent space or Universal 
Mind (°95-v§) took on a different appearance. As a cloud may 
gradually appear in a cloudless sky, so was matter condensed 
and solidified within the Universal Mind and the worlds came 
into existence ({Q, mm, ++). Each potency within the Universal 
Mind becomes active at the appropriate time. 

We can speak of the individual minds as being crystal 
spheres of more or less brilliance and glory according to their 
development (Vf). These individual minds or crystal spheres 
were not all developed alike. Some had attained to a full and 
complete knowledge of themselves and their relation to their 
parent sphere, the Universal Mind (95-v§). Others were ignor- 
ant of the Universal Mind as their parent and only dimly con- 
scious of themselves as individual beings. Those minds who 
were perfect in attainment (Vf) were and are the rulers, the 
great intelligences, sometimes called archangels or sons of wis- 
dom, and are the agents of the great Universal Mind who see 
to the enactment of law and who control and regulate the affairs 
of the world according to the law of justice. Those minds or 
crystal spheres whose duty it was to incarnate, evolved within 
themselves the ideal pattern of a set of other bodies which were 
to be formed, by which and into which they should incarnate a 
portion of themselves.’ 

Now, the stages through which the individual mind passes 
in its: various phases of development are as follows: As the 
Universal Mind contains all that was and is to become mani- 
fested, so also does the individual mind contain within itself the 
ideal pattern of all phases through which it will pass in its de- 
velopment. The individual mind is not separated from the 





This has been described in ‘“‘The Word,” Vol. 4, pages 133, 138, 196 to 205. 
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Universal Mind, but it is directly related to the Universal Mind 
and all that is in it. 

It is not our purpose to describe here the formation of the 
world (, m, ++) and the development of the forms thereon. 
Suffice it to say that at the proper stage of development of this 
earth world (+), it became the duty of the minds as crystal 
spheres (95) to carry on its and their development on it.’ 
Within and from each of the crystal spheres or breath, different 
bodies were developed of varying density (Sl, m, ++) and form 
until at last the physical body (+.) was produced such as we 
now have it. There are many spheres within each crystal mind- 
sphere. Hach such sphere has to do with the principles involved 
into the constitution of the physical body, such as the form, life 
and desire.* 

It will be remembered that there is a perennial, invisible, 
physical germ (Q, m, ++). That at the building of each physical 
body this invisible, physical germ leaves its particular sphere 
in the crystal mind-sphere, and, contacting a couple, is the bond 
by which the two germs unite and from which the physical body 
is built. The spheres within the crystal mind-sphere* act on the 
foetus, watch over prenatal (ny) development, and, through a 
silver-like thread by which they are connected with the new 
life, they transfer such essences and principles as are needed 
in the building of the miniature universe. As such essences 
have to do with the constitution of the future body and the ten- 
dencies(-f) of the future personality they are often so dif- 
ferent and distinct from the nature of the mother as to cause 
certain strange emotions, tastes and desires, which most mothers 
have experienced. This is not due to the mother nor to the 
physical heredity of the father or mother. Although the parents 
have considerable to do with the inherent tendencies of the child, 
yet these promptings, impulses and emotions, are caused by an 
inflowing into the foetus from its parent spheres. Such ten- 
dencies must appear in its later physical development in the 





*The gradual stages in the development of the mind have been described in pre- 
vious articles, such as that of ‘“‘Personality;”” see “The Word,” Vol. 5, pages 257, 
$21 and Vol. 4. 


3In this connection we would advise the reading of the articles “‘Birth-Death” 
“Death-Birth;”’ see “The Word,’’ Vol. 5, pages 65 and 129. 


‘The crystal mind-sphere cannot be seen through the physical eye nor by the 
astral sense of clairvoyance, but can be perceived by the mind only, as it is on the 
plane of the mind. 


Any aura seen by clairvoyants, however pure they may be, is far below that 
which is here symbolized as the crystal sphere of the mind. 
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world as have been engendered by the incarnating mind in a 
previous life or lives. The mind when incarnate may change 
or continue, as it sees fit, the inheritance from such previous life 
or lives. 

Thus the incarnating mind comes into life and into its in- 
heritance, left by itself; this is its own heredity. During the en- 
tire period of prenatal development the crystal sphere of mind 
(o5-V§) transfers from its corresponding spheres within itself 
the respective principles which enter into the constitution 
of the physical body. The communication finds its chan- 
nel through the breath. By the breath the invisible 
germ enters during copulation, and is the bond by which 
the two germs unite. This bond remains throughout the 
whole period of prenatal life and is the connection be- 
tween the crystal mind-sphere and the physical body, 
which is being developed within its physical matrix. Life (Q) 
is transmitted from the life sphere in the erystal sphere of the 
mind through the breath (95) of the mother te her blood (Q) 
and through her blood, life precipitates into aud around the in- 
visible form of the foetus as the physical body (). This phy- 
sical body within its matrix (my) develops according to the in- 
visible germ of form, and, although following the type in which 
it is formed, it is not yet an independent physical body and does 
not draw its life directly from its own parent mind, because it 
has as yet no separate breath. Its blood ({) is oxygenated by 
proxy through the lungs and heart (95-9) of the mother (tm). 

During the period of gestation, the foetus is not within its 
mind nor is its mind within it. It is outside the crystal sphere 
of mind and is connected with the mind sphere by a subtle, in- 
visible line or silvery cord only. At the proper life cycle the 
body is borne forth from its matrix and is born into the world. 
Then is made the direct connection between it and the particular 
sphere of the crystal sphere of the mind to which the physical 
body belongs. This connection is made through the breath, and 
through the breath the connection continues throughout the 
cycle of the life of that body. 

It has taken ages for the mind to develop a physical body 
such as we have today. The physical body is to be the instru- 
ment through which man becomes a God. Without the physical 
body man must remain an imperfect being. The physical 
body therefore is not a thing to be disregarded, despised, abused, 
or indifferently treated. It is the laboratory and divine work- 
shop of the Individuality, of God, the Over-Soul, the Universal 
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Mind. But the laboratory, workshop, temple, or sanctuary of 
the body is not perfect. The body is often used for diabolical 
and infernal rather than godlike purposes. The organs of the 
body have many functions and uses. While they are used for 
sensuous purposes, they produce results for the senses only. 
When they are used in a god-like manner the results will be 
noble and divine. 

All matter within the crystal sphere of the mind is changed 
with each varying thought, but not so the physical body. Mat- 
ter crystallized in the form of the body is so held and formed 
after much thinking and acting. To change our thinking and 
our bodies will therefore require much greater thinking and 
living than is now done, where our mode of thought (7) is 
along the line of the senses and the cells of our bodies () are 
keyed to the tune of the senses. With the present line of thought 
and with the body keyed to the senses, the matter of our bodies 
resists all effort of the mind to change its actions. This resist- 
ance of the body represents the accumulated thoughts and actions 
of all previous incarnations in which we have lived sensuous and 
sensual lives, as well as the resistance of the forces and ele- 
ments of nature within the Universal Mind. All this must man 
overcome; al! the resistance now offered by matter in its various 
forms will, when overcome, be so much strength and power and 
knowledge gained by the individual mind. If looked at in this 
light, all the obstacles of life, all its troubles and afflictions now 
regarded as evil will be appreciated as necessary to progress, 
and resistance in whatever form will be regarded as a step to 
power. 

The birth of a child, the various stages of its growth from 
infancy to childhood, to the schoolboy days and early manhood, 
to fatherhood and old age, are such commonplace occurrences 
that no mystery is seen underlying the phenomena of such a 
life, as they are passed through, yet mystery appears the mo- 
ment one thinks of the matter. How can a flabby, noisy infant 
transform milk into living tissue? then other foods into a full- 
grown man or woman? How is it that its form gradually 
changes from that of a crawling little thing, with soft bones and 
void features, to a person of adult stature with features express- 
ing character and intelligence? Is it an answer to say: this is 
the course of nature? or to ask: why should it not be so? 

It is the crystal sphere of the mind with its spheres within 
that have to do with the building of the body, the digestion and 
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assimilation of the foods, the vigor of the emotions and desires, 
the processes of thought, the development of the intellect, the 
unfoldment of spiritual faculties into full illumination and en- 
lightenment. All of this is accomplished by the action of the 
spheres of the mind on and through the litile physical body. 

The breath (95) continues to keep the life (Q) in contact 
with the form principle (my) of the physical body. The form 
body is the reservoir and storage battery of life. The body de- 
velops form and growth. With the development of the form 
there is called into existence the principle of desire (1m), which 
had not before acted independently through the body. Not until 
after the body and its organs are brought into their proper form 
does desire begin to manifest. In early youth the desires be- 
come apparent, and still more apparent with advancing age. 
Only after desire has become manifest through the physical 
body does the mind incarnate. That which we call desire is 
the uncreate stuff which exists in the sphere of the nascent mind 
(95) and from which sphere it surrounds and operates through 
the physical body. It is this matter, desire (11), which surges 
through, disturbs, stimulates and drives the form (my) and 
physical body (+) to action. Desire is the distinctive animal 
in man. Often has it been called the devil or the evil principle 
in nature, because it intoxicates the mind and compels it to fur- 
nish the means for its gratification. This desire principle is 
necessary for the mind to work with, that by so working the 
nascent mind as cancer (95) may become the individuality, the 
mind, as capricorn (Vf). 

When desire (11) has become operative in the physical body 
and mind incarnate, then begins that process known as thought 
( 7), which is the result of the action of the mind and the desires. 
At the present stage all the spheres in the crystal sphere of the 
individual mind are concerned with the physical body, for the 
form and the organs of the physical body are the means by 
which the mind plies the task of its and their development. The 
spheres are all powerful on their own planes, but to control the 
physical body they must labor. Little seems to be done in one 
life, for after great pains and much trouble in watching over 
the development of the form of the physical body, its life is lived 
out, and that portion of mind which had operated through it 
has not perceived nor realized the object and purpose of its 
being, and so it is life atter life. 

The mind sweeps through the physical body, suggesting 
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Ficure 30. 

thoughts of a higher and nobler life, but the desires resist the 
efforts of the mind which come as thoughts and aspirations. 
But with each action of the mind on the physical body, and with 
each resistance of the desires to the action of the mind, there 
resuit from the action and reaction between mind and desire, 
thoughts, and these thoughts are the children of mind and de- 
sire. 

The thoughts so generated persist after death, and, en- 
tering the spheres of the mind’ according to their nature, are 
there retained. When the incarnating mind leaves the body at 
the end of the life of the body, it, the discarnate mind, passes 





*The spheres of the mind which influence the building of the body, into which the 
thoughts pass after death, and from which the inheritance of the following earth life 
is drawn, may be seen in figure 
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through these spheres of the mind and reviews the thoughts 
which were the product of its earth-life. There it remains for 
a period proportionate to the nature of the thoughts, when the 
period has expired there is again projected from the appropri- 
ate sphere of the mind that invisible physical germ which is the 
basis of the new physical body. Then, each in their appropriate 
time, there pass from the spheres of the mind, the erystallized 
thoughts, which enter the form body and determine the tenden- 
cies in physical life. The process of the mind’s action on the 
body, in its effort to stimulate it to a spiritual awakening, is re- 
enacted, life after life, until through the course of many lives the 
thoughts become noble, the aspiration divine, and the thinker in 
the body resolves to become the knower of Self (v§) and to make 
the form (1m) immortal (Vf). 

Thenceforward, the physical body and its organs must be 
regenerated. The organs of the body which have been abused 
for sensuous pleasures and to gratify sensuality are no longer 
made use of for such ends, because it has then been discovered 


that they have many functions and that each organ of the body 


is the reservoir or receptacle of power, that each organ within 
the body can serve for occult purposes and to diviner ends. The 
brain, a thinking machine, hitherto used by the mind to minister 
to the senses, or by the mind suffered to be a mere sponge or 
sieve through which the thoughts of others passed in and out, is 
changed and stimulated. It is through the brain that man re- 
forms his body. Through the brain the matter of the body is 
changed by the direction and nature of one’s thoughts. Thoughts 
are generated through the brain, though they may have entered 
through any of the gates of the body. Through the brain, the 
inner occult brain, man receives his first illumination which is a 
prescience of immortality. 

From the brain, the mind should control the body and its 
actions, though the body now usually impresses the brain with 
its wants. Krom the brain, the desires of the body should be 
controlled and regulated, but in man’s present development the 
desires compel the mind to use its brain mechanism to supply 
their demands. Through the brain, the incarnate mind should 
act and communicate with the spheres related to it, instead of 
which the emotions yet compel the mind to go out into the world 
only, through the brain and the avenues of sense. 

The trunk of the body has three great divisions: the thoracic, 
abdominal and pelvic cavities. The thoracic cavity contains the 
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organs® of emotion and respiration, which relate to the human 
animal world. The abdominal cavity contains the stomach, in- 
testines, liver and pancreas, which are the organs of digestion and 
assimilation. The pelvic cavity contains the organs of genera- 
tion and reproduction. These regions of the body have their 
correspondences in the spheres of the crystal sphere of the 
mind.‘ Above the body is placed the head, containing the organs 
which are the types of those in the trunk of the body. 

The head contains the organs through which the reasoning 
faculty ( Z) operates and where the discriminating faculty (V9) 
should rule, but at present the strong desires (11) of the body 
send up clouds of passion, which still the reasoning and prevent 
guidance by discrimination. The order of action must be 
changed if one would intelligently enter the spheres of the mind, 
the spiritual world of knowledge. The thoracic and abdominal 
regions will then continue to perform their functions of supply- 
ing the body with its needs, but these must be controlled and de- 
termined by the reason, whose governing seat is in the head; and 
the generative functions must be changed from the mundane, of 
reproduction, to the divine, of creation. When procreation of 
the animal body in the animal world is discontinued according 
to reason, then creation in the world of the divine may begin, but 
not before. The pelvic region is that in which the two physical 
germs are united by the individual invisible physical germ, and 
in which it is developed and elaborated for its entrance into the 
physical world. When the forces of nature and the fires of life 
do not burn in this region they may be kindled in the region of 
the divine. 

The region where creation may begin is the head. When 
the head is not merely used as a thinking machine by which the 
pleasures and advantages of the world are gained, as the body 
with its desires may dictate, but when, instead, the thoughts are 
turned to things of a more enduring nature than the froth and 
baubles on the surface of the world, then the head becomes a 
divine sanctuary. While the brain remains a servant of the 
' senses, no feeling or illumination passes through the head and 
the head remains a dull cold region, which seems to be without 
feeling, except when perturbed by passion and storms of anger. 





*These cavities contain organs, such as the thyroid gland, which are not yet fully 
or at all used by the mind in its present development, though they may have bodily 
functions. 


"The crystal sphere of the mind is the spiritual zodiac in figure 30. 
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All this is changed when spiritual life has begun after man has 
determined to enter the spiritual world of knowledge. The 
feelings and emotions of the body have their analogies in the 
head. As the stomach may suggest hunger so its corresponding 
region, the cerebellum, may yearn for spiritual food; as the 
heart may leap for joy when it is gratified by the object of its 
emotion, so will the inner chambers of the brain open with rap- 
ture to the light of the spheres of the mind, when these chambers 
are illuminated from the spheres of the body. The yearning 
after spiritual knowledge and the enlightenment received pre- 
pare and fit the brain for its creative functions. 

It is not our purpose to describe here this work of creation, 
but we state that when the brain has been changed from its sen- 
sual uses and abuses and is trained for spiritual knowledge, then 
it becomes a sanctuary of the divine and within its inner spaces 
there is a ‘‘holy of holies.’’ As the pelvic region was a temple 
for the building and elaboration of a physical body far the lower 
mundane world, so now within the head there is a ‘‘holy of 
holies’’ in which the process is begun for the building of a 
psycho-spiritual body suited and adapted to the psycho-spiritual 
world, as the physical body is fashioned and suited for the physi- 
cal world. 

This psycho-spiritual body is born through its divine center. 
It is quite independent of the physical body, even as Jesus was 
independent of her, who, it is usually supposed, was his mother, 
Mary, and even as Jesus is said to have replied to his mother, 
who, it is supposed to have been a woman: ‘‘ Know ve not that 
I must be about my father’s business?’’ when questioned as to 
why he should leave her for so long a time, so the psycho-spirit- 
ual body has quite an independent existence from the physical 
and its purpose is to do the work of its ‘‘father in heaven’’ 
which is the erystal sphere of the mind. From this point the 
mind earries on its development consciously and in time enters 
the spiritual world of knowledge. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS OF DANTE. 
By Last CrpriaAnt. 


T° purpose of this paper is to outline the more important 
of Dante’s religious conceptions without attempting to 
eover the whole field, and without much detail. The 

study of Dante seems to be growing steadily inside and 
outside of the American college, but, unfortunately, it is gener- 
ally restricted to a study of the Inferno, and a limited view of 
the great Italian’s work usually is an erroneous one. We can 
say that few writers have ever been more misjudged than Dante, 
especially outside of his own country. The Divine Comedy has 
been ealled a literary chamber of horrors, and one English writer 
said: ‘‘ Dante made eternity a pond to drown the dogs he hated 
am.’’. It is to the student of Dante, who has devoted his interest 
principally to the Inferno, that I now address myself. 

Religion, philosophy, politics and love are so inextricably 
interwoven in Dante’s works that it would be difficult to separate 
his religious views entirely from his other conceptions of life. 
The study of the personality of an author in connection with his 
works is always interesting and important—in the case of Dante, 
it is not only interesting, not only important; it is absolutely in- 
dispensable, so close ‘s the relation of his work to his outer and 
his inner life. I shall touch briefly upon the most important 
points. 

He was born at Florence of Guelphic parentage in May, 
1265, and died an exile in Ravenna in 1321. He is the greatest 
exponent of intellectual medieval life. The roots of his genius 
draw their nourishment from the far past (the Bible and the 
elassic authors), whilst the fruit of his genius has in turn been 
feeding the world ever since. In his highest and best form Dante 
Alighieri is as near to the human heart and the human mind to- 
day as he was in the thirteenth century. 

His education was the one which then formed the complete 
university course. The trivium: grammar, dialectics and rhet- 
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oric; and the quadrivium: arithmetic, music, geometry and 
astronomy. But his greatest knowledge came to him 
from his individual efforts. His knowledge of the _ liter- 
ature then known is amazing. He knew Horace, Ovid, 
Lucan, Terence, Statius, Aristotle, Boethius, Tullius, and many 
others, but also Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinus, Bonaven- 
tura, and the numerous writers to be classed with them. But, 
above all, he knew and loved Virgil, whom he chose as his guide 
and master in his wanderings through Hell and Purgatory. This 
mass of literature he took in, and much of it he gave back tran- 
substantiated in his works. 

The next two important points that I must touch upon are 
his love for Beatrice and his polities. I begin chronologically 
with the love which moulded his intellectual life. The record of 
this experience is given in the little book called the Vita Nuova. 
When Dante was nine years old he first met Beatrice and loved 
her. This child, whom the boy met and loved, remained the one 
great influence through his life. It was a purely platonic love 
that sought no return, indeed, no personal relation. We find 
Beatrice first as the youngest of the angels, but God, at the 
prayer of his angels, called her back to Heaven in the flower of 
her youth. Dante, in his grief for her death, vowed to give up 
his life to study and to produce a work worthy of her. The 
Divine Comedy crowned his efforts, and is the apotheosis, the 
glorification of his beloved. Human love and divine love blend 
into one, and we meet Beatrice again in Purgatory descending 
from Heaven and representing revelation or theology. It is the 
worship of a lifetime, a spiritual, mystical love, which is grad- 
ually absorbed by the holiest, most religious of Dante’s aspira- 
tions. 

We have mentioned that Dante was of Guelphic parentage. 
As a Guelph he held office at Florence. He was exiled while ab- 
sent on a political mission, and really driven to the enemy, the 
Ghibellines, by his own party. Yet he practically formed a party 
by himself. 

The Guelphs stood for the Church and France. Dante saw 
the ruin wrought by the corruption and greed of both, and 
sought from the Ghibelline Emperor redress for the wrong done 
to his country. He wanted peace, and peace only the Emperor 
could bring. His ery of distress is magnificent; when in the sixth 
canto of Purgatorio he lets the Troubadour Sordello express his 
sore indignation at the condition of Italy: 
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‘* Ave, servile Italy, home to all sorrow, ship without steersman 
in the great storm, not sovereign lady, but woman of ill- 
fame! 

* * * * n” * ® = 

‘‘Seek, unhappy one, around the shores of your seas, then look 
into your heart and see whether any part of you enjoys 
peace.’’ 


Peace! Peace! Peace! Dante wanted, for himself and for his 
country. 


In his treatise, De Monarchia, he expresses his views. He 
wants a universal monarchy. He wants the head of the Empire 
to reside at Rome, and to be independent of the Vicar of Christ. 
‘‘The aim of man is his intellectual’ activity, contemplative and 
active, which can exist, unimpeded, only in profound peace.’’ If 
we add that, according to all medieval belief, the goal of man 1s 
the next world and not this, and that his final aspiration is close 
communion with God, we will see how even here the religious 
and the political ideal blend into one. 

It is the student who has fed on all medieval lore, the lover 
of Beatrice, the patriot, who sees in the Emperor a deliverer, in 
the corrupted church a foe, who opens the gates of after-life for 
us, and takes us with him on his journey through Hell, Purga- 
tory and Paradise. 

Dante’s treatment of Hell is eminently human and ethical, 
and his purely religious views are found not here, but princi- 
pally in Paradise; but we must consider the former in order to 
better understand the latter, as 1 am sure Dante meant us to do. 

In a letter to Can Grande, Dante says: ‘‘The subject of the 
whole work, then, taken literally, is the state of souls after death 
considered as a matter of fact, for the action of the whole work 
deals with this and is about this. But if the work be taken al- 
legorically, its subject is man in so far as by merit or demerit, in 
the exercise of free will, he is exposed to rewards or punishments 
from justice.’’ 

The seventeenth canto of the Purgatorio completes this 
statement. Dante tells us what first and always moves animate 
and inanimate beings in this world—love—the natural love that 
is common to man, brutes and objects; the elective, or free love, 
that God has given only to man. Yet this elective, or free love, 





*Intellectual here equals spiritual. 
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can breed sin in man: first, by prompting him to choose evil 
through pride and envy; secondly, by not leading him to love the 
Supreme Good sufficiently through slothfulness, or by letting 
him love something that is not the Supreme Good excessively. 
The last case breeds avarice, prodigality and sensuality, and, of 
course, as the Supreme Good is neglected, all other sins follow. 
Murder and treachery are but consequences of previous sin. 

We will see that eternal bliss is but eternal love and eternal 
communion with God. 

Dante’s conception of good and evil was eminently a social 
one.. Those sins that affect humanity as a whole are punished 
far more severely than those that affect the individual. But he 
does not leave man unpunished when he leaves undone the things 
that he ought to have done. 

Slothfulness is the sin we meet with before entering the first 
circle of Hell, the circle inhabited by souls who acquired neither 
infamy nor praise. 

A man cannot live in indifference. If he does not do good, 
he does evil, for he tolerates sin and allows destruction. Love 
(remember that love means God and God is love) allows no rest 
in this world, which is but a preparation for the next. 

But if belief without deeds will not save, neither will good 
deeds without belief in Christ, and the first circle of Hell holds 
men who have sinned unknowing by not believing in Christ. 

This troubled the poet. How could it help troubling him 
since it barred from Paradise not only his beloved Virgil, but 
the other great minds from whom Dante had gleaned so much 
of the best thought known to him? We find this query in the sev- 
enteenth canto of the Purgatorio: ‘‘Why should the man who 
could have no knowledge of Christ, and who lived sinless in word 
or deed, be damned? What justice damns him?’’ And the stern 
answer is: ‘‘Man must not presume to understand God’s decrees. 
It is his will and his will is good.’’ And the Poet accepts this 
answer with the profound humility that comes to every con- 
scientious seeker of knowledge, the humility which believers and 
unbelievers gain alike as a final reward for earnest work. 

The real Hell begins only with the second circle. It is not 
true that Dante has made Hell a literary chamber of horrors, 
and eternity a pond to drown the dogs he hated in. He shows 
us the punishment of sin as an inevitable result, which is es- 
sentially human, for he understands this sin and pities the sin- 
ner. Nowhere do we feel this more keenly than when in the 
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second circle he meets those who have been weak in the flesh. At 
the mercy of the wind these souls are driven on restlessly 
through all eternity. It is an allegory of the restlessness of pas- 
sion, passion with the Italian meaning of the word, which aliows 
a union of the highest impulses of the soul with the strongest 
‘impulses of the senses. The miildle ages considered love the 
prerogative of the gentle heart. The gentler side of their nature 
the sinners retain with their human affections. Francesco still 
rejoices in the companionship of her lover, and she prays that 
they may never be parted. Dante sorrows over her sin, but has 
no harsh word of condemnation. 

He is hard only on those sins which contaminate all of 
human nature. Traitors and forgers are treated mercilessly. 
The traitors against human bonds and duties are the objects of 
his deepest hatred, and yet even here we find exceptions. An 
admirable example of this is found in the description of Count 
Ugolino. We are led to pity the sinner deeply, though we are 
made to feel how much he deserves his punishment. Nothing il- 
lustrates better Dante’s conception of the soul in Hell. The 
traitor who, in his fiendish revenge, relentlessly gnaws the head 
of his enemy, is not all bad, nor have bad influences alone driven 
him to perdition. He thinks of his children, not of himself, when 
he sees the cruel suffering he is undergoing expressed on the 
four beloved young faces, and we forget all in him but the loving 
father. Count Ugolino fell because the good in him was not 
strong enough to draw him to God—it is of no avail and justice 
must be done. Dante believed in a God of love and justice; justice 
alone rules below, love rules above. 

The idea which perhaps most appalls us with its grimness is 
that of a man so fallen from grace that his soul is punished in 
Hell, whilst the body still remains on earth, a human body in- 
habited by a fiend. We must take the spirit, not the letter, and 
grasp the greatness of Dante’s thought. Man who has fallen to 
the lowest stage, who has lost all communion with God and his 
fellowmen, is nothing but a fiend, though he may retain human 
appearance. Hell is complete separation from God, and the 
reign of Hell begins whenever this separation has taken place. 
There is much relation between this conception and the modern 
one, that Heaven and Hell are within ourselves. 

In the Limbus, the punishment is merely desire without 
hope. There is neither pain nor joy. Hell is endless suffering 
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without hope and, perhaps, without desire. Purgatory is a place 
where suffering is joyfully and willingly borne in the great hope 
of final reconcilation with God. Purgatory is delight in atone- 
ment. 

Kach sin is expiated by its opposite virtue; pride by humil- 
ity, envy by tenderness, sensual passion by divine fire, but joy 
reigns everywhere, for every soul feels how, through suffering, 
it is growing nearer to divine perfection. 

Dante does not create these conceptions. He accepts what 
the Fathers of the Church have told him. He is not an investi- 
gator, he is a builder, with the materials others have prepared. 
He represents the beliefs of his time, the doubts and fears of his 
time. We find no attempt to introduce new knowledge, but 
merely the purpose of spreading the light God has already given 
the world. Dante gave a great paraphrase of the religious doc- 
trine of his time, without attempting to go beyond this. 

In Purgatory we still have human beings before us who feel 
and suffer as we do. The attitude of these souls towards God 
is still that of living man. The saint on earth bears suffering 
just as the struggling souls in Purgatory bear it. How human 
these souls are in their aspirations, the paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the ninth canto of the Purgatorio shows. It is only 
the last verse of the prayer that distinguishes it from the one 
uttered by living human lips. The souls in Purgatory need not 
fear temptation. 

Dante’s conception of Hell is suffering without hope, that 
of Purgatory suffering with hope. How easy it is for us to 
understand this! But when we reach Paradise he must present 
to us a conception of supreme joy, a joy which reaches beyond 
human experience. What art can succeed in this? Tragic and 
powerful scenes brought Hell before us; delicate and lovely 
scenes depicted Purgatory, but we have nothing on earth that 
can make us fully understand Paradise. What means are there 
to represent that which is beyond conception? 

Paradise is for Dante the region of spirit free from matter, 
and the spiritual life expresses itself through the purest light, 
the sweetest harmony, the swiftest motion. Love is the source 
of all motion, and the nearer we draw to God, the more radiant 
and living do we find love, the more perfect do we find harmony 
and light. 

We feel how inadequate words are to express such a con- 
ception, even when this great master of love and religion bends 
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them to his use, but still more should we feel the inadequacy of 
our own minds to follow his ardent aspiring thought. 

We can only say that the third part of Dante’s work is one 
long glorious hymn of faith and joy, and that noe —iias like him 
known how to blend human and divine love into oue aspiration 
towards final perfection. Beatrice, who through the love of 
woman, led him to the love of God, and brought him supreme 
revelation, represents the highest ideal of womanhood the human 
mind has ever conceived. In the twenty-fourth canto of Para- 
dise he expresses his own firm belief in God as the God of love: 
‘*T believe in one God alone and eternal, who, unmoved himself, 
moves all Heaven with love and desire.’’ This sums up his 
creed. 

Dante’s final conception of God is, then, a God of love—as 
man turns away from this love he brings upon himself pain and 
suffering. Human love is but the means of reaching divine love, 
for love, true love of man for woman, is but virtue and religion, 
and every offense against virtue and religion wounds the be- 
loved. The higaest aim of polities is to bring peace on earth, 
and give man a better chance for a perfect communion with God, 
so that the final goal is even here love and peace. 

Dante is, therefore, not merely the poet of divine justice and 
divine punishment, but far more, the greatest poet to sing of 
religion, peace and love. Three other names are great enough to 
be grouped with his—Homer, Shakespeare and Goethe—but 
Dante alone shows this ardent thirst for divine and human love 
blended into one as the highest blessing known to mankind. 

I append a translation by me of the Lord’s Prayer—Purga- 
tory, Canto XI. 





Oh! Our Father who art in Heaven, not circumscribed, but 
for the greater love Thou bearest your first effects above. 

Praised be Thy name and Thy power by every creature, as 
it is worthy to offer thanks to so merciful a spirit. 

Let the peace of Thy Kingdom come to us, for if it comes 
not to us, we cannot reach it for all we strive. 

As thy angels sacrifice their will to Thine, singing Hosanna, 
thus let men do with theirs. 

Give us this day our daily manna, without which, in this hard 
waste, he is carried backwards who most yearningly presses for- 
ward. 





—— . = 
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And, as we forgive ail the wrong we have suffered, so do 
Thou lovingly forgive us, and consider not what we deserve. 

Let not our daily conquered virtue suffer from its old foe, 
but deliver us from him who thus pursues it. 

This last prayer, dear Lord, we do not make for ourselves, 
for we do not need it, but for those who remained behind us. 


The Middle Ages are so frequently alluded to as the ‘‘ Dark 
Ages,’’ the fuller work on that period is, relatively, still so re- 
cent, so incomplete, and so little within the scope of the general 
reader that, after treating of Dante, a word in favor of other 
mediaeval writers may not come in amiss. 

Dante is, as I have said myself, and as is, I think, generally 
accepted, the greatest exponent of mediaeval intellectual life, 
giving us the best, yet the most characteristic, of the thought of 
his time. As changes were less rapid in those days than they 
are now, he could, better than a writer of modern times, reflect 
a full period of the history of the world. We ean therefore 
claim that he represents the Middle Ages, not merely the XIIIth 
and the XIVth centuries. 

In no times has spiritual life, I think, been deeper and purer 
than in those very centuries when, it is claimed by some, to have 
been almost extinct. Dante proves this depth and purity, but 
he does not stand alone. Numerous and beautiful is the band 
of poets gathered around him, ready, if we will but listen, to tell 
us how spiritually glowing and rich human thought was in those 
days. 

And if Dante, the great Itahan, gives us a poem of Karma 
of ‘‘Man in so far as by merit or demerit, in the exercise of free 
will, he is exposed to rewards of punishments from justice,’’ 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, the Great German, gleaning his ma- 
terial from the French, gives us the Parsifal, the stupendous 
epic of a soul, the evolution of the inner self in a human being 
who, from ethical righteousness, strives on for spiritual perfec- 
tion. And Wolfram, like Dante, worked with the works of 
others and voiced the deepest thoughts, the highest ideals of his 
times. 

These treasures of the past should not he buried—we should 
win from them what earlier and later literatures, with all their 
beauties, cannot offer us. The study of this period will lavishly 
repay the earnest seeker of truth and beauty, no matter what his 
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own creed may be. Wolfram, Dante, Saint Francis of Assisi— 
and how many others—are writers that all thinkers, all students 
of human thought, ought to know. 

And as, through them, we recognize how what is termed the 
divine in man is ever radiant, ever effulgent, ever harmonious 
to him who has eyes to see and ears to hear, we shall judge eras 
of human history with the same calmness and broadness of judg- 
ment with which we judge, or strive to judge, the individual. 
The term ‘‘Dark Ages’’ will then fall into disuse. 





FROM CHARLES E. NORTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
DIVINE COMEDY. 


By List CrprRiANnI. 


evidence of things unseen.’’ (Par. p. 156.) 
‘“The deep things which grant unto me here the 
sight of themselves, are so hidden to eyes below that 
there their existence is in belief alone, upon which the high 
hope is founded, and therefore it takes the designation of sub- 
stance, and from this belief we must syllogize, without having 
other sight, wherefore it receives the designation of evidence.”’ 
Then I heard, ‘‘If whatever is acquired below for doctrine, were 
so understood, the wit of the sophist would have no place there.”’ 
(Par. p. 156-157.) 
‘The Old and the New propositions which are so conclusive 
to thee,—why dost thou hold them for divine speech?’’ And I, 
‘<The proofs which disclose the truth to me are the works that 
followed, for which nature never heated iron nor beat anvil.’’ 
(Par. p. 158.) 
I believe in one God, sole and eternal, who, unmoved, moves 
the Heavens with love and with desire. (Par. p. 159.) 


'T4 | ) AITH is the substance of things hoped for, and the 














THE RATIONALE OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By Freperick Francis Cook. 


HE vagaries of the car of progress are the despair of its 
most accredited drivers. At one time (so our limited 
vision reports) it shamefully contradicts itself by per- 
sistent retrogressions; at another it will not so much 

as budge, in spite of all man’s world-moving devices; and then, 
when least expected, it needs must of its own accord start madly 
on what all duly certified prophets unhesitatingly proclaim a 
straight road to destruction. 

It is, however, beginning to dawn on man (so smugly self- 
sufficient since he has set about to scratch the surface for the 
‘‘laws’’ of things) that he has all along had a partner, more or 
less silent, in this business of world-moving: that there is an 
illumined and most intimate inner side to the plane on which 
humanity so gropingly exploits itself; and that he may no longer 
ignore, or with a priori finality relegate to the Unknowable, all 
that lies beyond the threshold of this mortal prison-house. 

In these marvelous days of quickened thought and broad- 
ened concepts, in response to multiplied beckonings (however 
perplexing and mystifying) from over the border, there have 
been established on the hither side various outposts; and from 
these the more adventurous make occasional forays into the 
mystical hinterland. The common report is that the ‘‘going’’ 
in this for us as yet uncharted territory, is but poorly adapted. 
for holiday excursions; is, in fact, a very jungle of thorns and 
brambles, of pitfalls and illusions, not to mention occasional 
disillusions, through fraud—the latter man’s noxious contribu- 
tion to an olla podrida already sufficiently unpalatable for fas- 
tidious folk. 

It is now sought to penetrate these occult fastnesses from 
various directions along strictly ‘‘scientific’’ lines. Unfortu- 
nately, these essays all too frequently proceed from premises of 
uninformed preconceptions. And if the way be far from an open 
one when attempted from this outer side (as is only too evident), 
how, one may well ask, does the matter stand hitherward from 
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the inner? Is that way too still beset with undetermined fac- 
tors, and so subject to further spirit experimentation (as the 
latest advices via the ‘‘scientifically’’ organized Hodgson-Piper- 
Hyslop inter-world telepathic line would lead one to suppose), 
or are the apparent obstacles conveniently artificial rather than 
‘‘natural’’ or inherent (7. e., beneficent adaptations to the com- 
plexhurman equation) : as now almost thirty years ago this writer 
ventured to maintain in a thesis before the Philosophical Society 
of Chicago. And the many widely differentiated openings since 
added by the ‘‘subliminal,’’ along lines of Psychical Research, 
the ‘‘New Psychology,’’ and similar distractions (with the ob- 
vious intent of turning the entrenched position of a wary, though 
somewhat over confident materialistic enemy, rather than press 
the direct attack to an undue disturbance of the social equilib- 
rium), give fair support to a then far more hazardous conten- 
tion. 

It is only when the investigator has taken into account all 
the refractory elements with which our complex humanity in- 
vests this for us so perplexing problem, that the task confronting 
any supernal direction seeking to influence mankind to ends of 
incalculable ultimates can be measurably estimated. Man is by 
reason of his matter-state an incarnation of selfishness, of preju- 
dices, of moral cowardice; and, more than all, of but superficially 
controlled passions barely concealed under a veneering of con- 
ventiona! amenities. Liberty is with him ever an excuse for 
license; and every forward impulse must be hedged with a 
variety of artificial restraints: for so prone is he to take a wrong 
rather than the right course, that the law of progress can be 
formulated only in terms of reaction. 

In those plastic realms of the imagination, where truths take 
the form of symbols, the fairy princess is invariably in the keep- 
ing of repellant ogres. To reach the god-maiden Brunhilde, the 
hero Siegfried must needs fight his way through a wall of flame. 
So on the frontier of the so-called ‘‘ Undiscovered Country,’’ the 
adventurous explorer is seldom confronted in propria persona 
by those from whom one would wish a convincing word, but 
‘‘quite the contrary’’ (as the seasick passenger ruefully vouch- 
safed when asked if he had dined), by some untutored ‘‘ Bright 
Kyes,’’ some brain-storming ‘‘Thundercloud,’’ or some hardly 
less perplexing outlander of the Mrs. Piper ‘‘Dr. Phinuit’’ 
variety. 

Are we here face to face with ‘‘conditions’’ of folly or of 
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wisdom; with spiritual bedlam or a sort of wisely adapted 
chevaux de frise to enforce frequent pause; for necessary prepa- 
ration, to ‘‘test’’ and ‘‘prove;’’ not, however, so much the ‘‘spir- 
its,’? as St. Paul advised, as self-sufficient, unstable man? And 
if amidst, and inter-penetrating this tangle, startling flashes of 
deepest personal import and significance, yet most frequently in- 
communicable’ were not now and again vouchsafed (which in- 
crement by increment at last form a body so formidable and per- 
suasive as to defy denial), many a one who after a laborious 
passage through this maze has arrived at absolute conviction, 
would long have abandoned what to the world at large is still a 
profitless quest. 

So completely, seemingly, is the work on the subliminal side 
kept in hand—so carefully is it ever quite obviously a matter 
of ‘‘spirit selection’’ (even as evolution on the physical side 
may be accepted provisionally as due to ‘‘natural selection’’)— 
that while the multitude is kept in an attitude of contemptuous 
indifference or defensive opposition, the entire ‘‘novitiate’’ is 
apparently not only met and considered on the plane of personal 
equation, but also with respect to any individual influence on the 
public at large. Indeed, predicating even ordinary wisdom, 
would any other procedure be admissible? 

There are naturally many explanations put forth (including 
fraud, of course) to account for the ‘‘aberrations’’ that so fre- 
quently confront the investigator, especially if he pursue his 
quest in promiscuous company; and good and kind mortals have 
even gone the length of devising schemes of mundane education 
for the ‘‘undeveloped’’ tatterdemalions advanced for outpost 
duty ; and should on better acquaintance the suspicion cross one’s 
mind that he is spectator at a performance of ‘‘Masks and 
Faces,’’ then patient observation and an enlightened experience 
may be rewarded with an occasional glimpse behind the scenes. 





1What is here meant by “incommunicable’’ when applied to super-sensible phe- 
nomena in their relation to the world at large, is best explained by an example: 
Suppose an investigator brought two privately marked solid iron rings to a seance, 
and under careful observation, eliminating substitution, these should be unbrokenly 
linked! Now such a feat might be most convincing evidence of some super-physical 
force to all actually present, but would have absolutely no evidential “‘communi- 
cable’ or scientific value for any person outside. It would be the same if two rings 
of a similar kind of wood were so linked. But suppose a ring of hickory and another 
of oak were thus interjoined; that would be evidence equally for everybody that some 
super-physical agency had been at work—provided, of course, that a microscopic 
examination failed to disclose a molecular disturbance. Now the linking of iron 
rings, or of steel and iron, or of similar solid wooden rings, is a common enough 
phenomenon of the seance room; but the other as a type of the communicable 
“test absolute’”’ still awaits consummation; and there is at least one student of this 
complex problem who believes that the race is still quite a distance from the goal 
where strong meat of this character will promote social health. 
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Unless his transition robs man altogether of his sense of 
humor (as it incontestably does of his wits, sometimes, if all 
‘‘manifestations’’ are to be accepted at their face value) with 
what Olympian laughter must not the lambent spheres resound 
when sapient mortal solemnly formulates rules for their ex- 
ploitation—and never more, one can imagine, than when his 
investigations bristle with ‘‘scientific’’ precautions! Not that 
methods informed by a true scientific spirit (methods that 
include all possible factors) should not govern every attempt to 
appropriate a bit of divine flame. But that is something quite 
different from procedures and judgments based upon hard and 
fast rules applicable only to matters humanly predicable; for 
never was there truer saying than that Promethean fire comes 
to earth only by permission of the gods. 

The part played by ‘‘deception’’ on the phenomena! side of 
Spiritualism, though of transcendent significance, has hitherto 
received only the most naive attention. I do not here refer to the 
vulgar and wholly inadequate imitations of charlatans (for these 
affect only an uninformed and over-credulous fringe of the inves- 
tigating body, and present no problem outside of a police court), 
but those puzzling and seemingly gratuitous deflections charged 
against psychics who over and over again have passed the most 
erucial test ordeals. Mediumship, up to the present, has been 
the all in all of Spiritualism; by this sign it stands or falls. 
That its revelations on the origin and destiny of man, along the 
lines somewhat broadly indicated in this presentation, will 
some day exercise a profoundly modifying influence on current 
beliefs, is a reasonable hope; but, in its present state, it is wholly 
a structure of phenomenalism; and this fact should always be 
borne in mind when fixing a place for Spiritualism in the scheme 
of things. It is now only the hopelessly blind or the wilfully 
ignorant, who still contend that the entire structure is built on a 
foundation of shallow human imposture. For such a position, 
too much ground, once stoutly contested, has indubitably been 
won: in the sphere of so-called pathological psychology, if no- 
where else. Particular claims may still be seriously questioned, 
but the general raison d’etre of Spiritualism, its premise of 
abnormal phenomena, however interpreted, is to-day the serious 
problem of both the physicist and psychologist. 

If then we consider Spiritualism exclusively in terms of 
‘‘mediumship,’’ these questions naturally arise: Has it an inear- 
nate (including by this term all that field wherein ‘‘sub-con- 
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scious,’’ ‘‘secondary’’ or ‘‘multiple’’ segments of personality 
disport themselves for the psychologist’s mystifying edification) 
or a discarnate origin? To what inhibitions or ‘‘conditions,’’ 
physical or spiritual, is it subject? If spiritual in its origin, is it 
an ordered and wisely adapted service to foreseen, calculated 
and definitive ends, or a common highway, the resort of the 
genus spirit-tramp, and wholly undefended against invasion to 
‘‘control’’ by crass ignorance, irresponsible caprice, or unholy 
malice? 

One might answer these questions in a general way by ask- 
ing: ‘‘How, for example, would the spiritistic case now stand 
before the world if mediumship had always stood at its highest, 
and were not the inconstant and indeterminable thing it is—if, 
in the past half century it had not again and again been over- 
whelmed by catastrophes of exposure?’’ Of course, it will not 
‘‘down,’’ for after each ‘‘death-blow,’’ like another Antzus, 
it rises from the earth with renewed strength and some added 
form of manifestation. But is there any question, in view of its 
persistent advance in the face of seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, that, had it not been so extraordinarily handicapped, 
it would today be the belief of mankind, nilly-willy, in the sense, 
let us say, that the theory of evolution is now dominant? 

Because a thing is objectively true is surely no warrant for 
the assumption that it is also, under any and all circumstances, 
consonant with the larger immediate human welfare. A vital 
factor in all development is adjustment: the elements of discord 
being invariably in the unadjusted parts of any composition. 
When Spiritualism first challenged public attention it was dis- 
tinctly iconoclastic towards Christianity, or rather for much that 
the latter then stood for. If it is less militant toward the older 
dispensation now, it is because Christianity itself has undergone 
an almost complete creedal metamorphosis. With the spirit that 
is today informing an ever increasing proportion of the Church, 
Spiritualism has not only no vital contention, but is in profound 
sympathy. ‘To whomsoever the promise of eternal life is an 
assuring faith, and Christ a living possession, Spiritualism in 
its present phenomenal status can only be a gratuitous dis- 
turber. And if all the world were so imbued, or there were any 
hope that the Christ dispensation could conquer the world with- 
out spiritual reinforcements, this or any other form of influx 
would be an unwarranted intruder in the sphere of spiritual 
potencies. That the Church itself—that is to say, that part of 
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it in closest touch with the vital questions of the day—is fully 
alive to its shortcomings, both as a receiving vessel and dis- 
tributor of the waters of life, is sufficiently obvious; yet, fall it 
never so short of what it might or should be, it is still the nur- 
turing mother of the world’s great charity work, is still the over- 
seer of our conventional morality, and, stronger than any other 
bond, holds in its emollient arms the clashing forces of a mili- 
tant world. It is, therefore, a conserving institution not to be 
violently disturbed by any force having at heart the good of 
the whole; and so, given a spiritual origin to what is called 
‘‘mediumship,’’ it is clearly of the first importance (in view of 
man’s limited fitness for the part of guide and philosopher in 
the field of psycho-sociology) that all the ‘‘conditions’’ to its 
exploitation for mortal behoof, be safely kept in spiritual 
hands; and it is generally when man in his ignorant zeal breaks 
over the lines of the obviously safe, and undertakes to force the 
hands of the supernal guides of the movement, that a chilling 
douche of deception is administered; whereupon there usually 
ensues an enforced and somewhat uncomfortable interlude, one, 
however, most favorable for the ‘‘taking of stock,’’ and the 
reduction of the ‘‘testimonies’’ to their ‘‘irreducible minimum”’ ; 
from which burnt fingers may proceed with a larger caution and 
perchance also a wider induction. 

When this writer began his investigations in this perplexing 
field (now more than thirty years ago), it was from a position 
of uncompromising materialism. And, even when fully convinced 
of the spiritual origin of the phenomena, he was unable for a 
long time to construct for himself a ‘‘belief’’ in them, there being 
in his mental make-up no concepts with which these so alien facts 
could integrate. Those were days when a skeptical world, with 
its creedal shackles but newly cast off, sat adoringly at the feet 
of such aggressive leaders as Tyndall, Huxley, Buchner, e¢ al. 
and paid worshipful homage to the atom, for was it not endowed 
with all the ‘‘potency’’ manifest in the universe? The ‘‘Con- 
flict’’ between Science and Religion, then so vociferous, is now 
on the part of the former reduced to a mere rear-guard fusillade; 
for science is in these days quite too much awed by the implica- 
tions of its own researches into the ‘‘Unseen,’’ along physical 
no less than psychical lines, for any recrudescence of its old-time 
dogmatism: whereas the atom, once so cocky, has been fairly 
electroned out of business, if not actually out of existence. 

It is, therefore, with a mind wholly meta-etherealized that 
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the now miscalled ‘‘ physicist’? needs must follow his attenuated 
hypotheses to their logical abstractions; and while he is so keen 
to reduce matter to the non-existence to which he is still prone 
also to relegate spirit, it is obviously only a fitting return, and 
one quite essential to universal equilibrium, that spirit should 
evoke itself from the vasty deep, reverse the scientific proced- 
ure, and restore matter to its spiritually antithetical position, by 
once in a while returning in a materialized form. Nay, such a 
course seems now necessary to its very existence, for should 
science succeed in reducing matter to a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, or mere mathematical, non-existent ‘‘point,’’ how in future 
shall spirit know itself from nothing, if naught exists for con- 
trast? 

And while all this is proceeding on the objective side of 
existence, the vital inner fact, manifested in personality, is free- 
ing itself more and more from its old-time brain-product lim- 
itations: by convincing demonstrations that the brain is only its 
instrument. And so it comes to pass that from many sides at 
once, the mind of the twentieth century light-seeker is prepared 
for the reception of spiritual concepts in ways quite impossible 
to a former generation. 


In addition to the social stresses co-operating to medium- 
istic sacrifice already brought to notice (stresses arising from 
the position of public ‘‘psychies’’ as receivers and distributors 
of spiritual currents which exercise both a direct and secondary 
influence on the public at large, and so to ends of balance must 
serve as instruments of retardation as well as acceleration in 
the degree that the general body is deflected beyond a line of 
safety) there will claim attention, on analysis of the spiritualis- 
tic content, still another social prophylactie making strongly for 
mediumistie smireh: having its raison d’etre in certain special 
characteristics of progress peculiar to this movement, and which 
distinguish it in so marked a degree, from all others hitherto 
supernally promoted, as to constitute the ground lines of a new 
departure in the attitude of the subliminal towards our social 
composite. 

If Spiritualism has done somewhat to vulgarize our notions 
of the immediate ‘‘hereafter,’’ may this not be regarded as a 
desirable offset to Christian ideas, which perhaps have ‘‘angel- 
ized’’ them a bit too much? When we get too far from probabili- 
ties in our imaginings, a goodly dose of realism goes far to tone 
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the system to a healthy balance. Ancestor worship, or any other 
undue sanctification of our fellow sinners translated to other 
spheres, is a direct inhibition to progress: and how prone the 
many still are to glorify the personality of an instrument of 
spiritual influx, no matter how intolerant and sordidly selfish 
the same may be shown, is at this time most glaringly illustrated 
for lesson by the homage paid to ‘‘ Holy Mother’’ Eddy. 

To set up a personal cult one must leave the spiritualistic 
‘‘fold,’’ if a term so restrictive may be applied to a pasture so 
open. We see this strikingly exemplified in the well-known 
departures led by Mesdames Eddy and Tingley, a pair of 
strongly marked, independent foci, both of whom had their begin- 
nings as mediums in the broader dispensation; but, because it 
was or still is their mission to illustrate some special phase or 
aspect of the spiritual inflow now everywhere so insistently in 
evidence, were moved into eddies apart from the major stream, 
which may know no ‘‘authorities.”’ 

Taking for our premise what is so plainly revealed in every 
manifestation of the new impulse, and is at the same time so 
fitting to the spirit of individuation struggling for ascendency 
in the world at large, it is an entirely permissible inference that 
there is a determination in the broader aspect of the new inflow 
(specifically comprehended under the term Spiritualism), that 
for once some portion of revelation regarding another-world 
order shall come to man, as nearly as may be, without the usually 
concomitant hindrances to future revelations bound up with 
every sancrosanct personality. Accordingly, we find that the 
vessels by which of necessity this truth must be conveyed (the 
particular shape thereof, through time’s glamor, often assum- 
ing greater importance in the eyes of devotees than the spirit of 
its content) are so obviously chosen by the supernal powers for 
their predetermination to mishap, that sooner or later through 
the precarious service to which they are elected, their preserva- 
tion as divinely consecrated memorials has but a doubtful value. 
This may have an appearance of cruelty to the individual; but 
what an inestimable kindness to the race! 

The progress of Spiritualism on the side of its instruments 
of propaganda, beginning with the Fox Sisters, and proceeding 
unsparingly with victim after victim to the equally insecure 
present, is not unlike the advance of the car of Juggernaut in 
its remorseless tragedy. It is not that the class spiritually 
chosen for public mediumistie exhibition are worse than the 
average mortal; but that, for purposes of dissanctification, some 
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inherent weakness, common enough to all children of Adam, 
seems in their case to be mercilessly brought to the fore— 
whereby the sanctifying microbe is happily sterilized. 

While the Christ example remains our heritage, the world 
will be at no loss for a supreme ideal; and it is most important to 
the race that certain aspects of truth (those that wait on the 
development of our spiritual perceptions to ever higher and 
more inclusive concepts) be separated from their sponsors— 
be delivered in form as impersonal as possible—to the end that 
they may stand for themselves, immaculate brides of the human 
reason. However illuminative a Darwin may be on the physical 
aspect of existence today, it is more than probable that sooner 
or later his personality will cast a shadow to darken the way for 
wider inferences, since it is the chief function of ‘‘authorities’’ 
to stand as barriers between man and the truths ahead. 

Once those baptized of the spirit were almost inevitably 
doomed to martyrdom in the arena or at the stake. In these 
days, happily, the penalties attached to this kind of election are 
far less strenuous; for the self-sufficient Modern Moloch, com- 
pounded of caste, prejudice and ignorance, is fairly mollified 
when he has visited those marked for punishment with some 
superior form of contumely or ostracism. However, this is a 
state of things by no means to be deplored. Society, as a body 
of self-preservative experiences, is in duty bound to defend 
itself according to its lights; and he who is not willing to undergo 
such modicum of penalty as the regnant order feels constrained 
to visit upon those who stray from the protection of the fold, 
has no business to seek this manna, has no celestial warrant to 
stay a spiritual hunger. And, surely, the cost is sufficiently 
advertised to bar any plea of ignorance of the punishment in 
store. 

It is well that the accepted guardians of science and reli- 
gion, as the twin conservators of the established order, main- 
tain a sleepless vigilance. Towards each other they may still 
indulgein an occasional innocuous fling, but in face of so pestifer- 
ous and disturbing a malefactor as Spiritualism, they naturally 
present a common front. Science has adjusted its votaries to a 
distinctly mechanistic conception of the universe, moral no less 
than physical. Over against this, though ever with less insist- 
ence, is a religious adjustment to the conception of a rather 
remote and indefinite divine government. Now a spiritual im- 
pulsion that undertakes to work its way between two such in- 
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grained dogmatists, to modify, as it proceeds, the concepts oi 
both to a common adjustment, demanding of the one complete 
surrender of its materialistic position, and of the other at the 
least, many a cherished dogma, has before it a task that calls 
for wisdom of a sort little in evidence among mortals. 

( To be Concluded.) 





Mysticism is a word in the mouths of all: yet, of the hun- 
dred, perhaps not one has ever asked himself what this opprobri- 
ous epithet properly signified in his mind; or where the boundary 
between true science and this Land of Chimeras was to be laid 
down. Examined strictly, mystical, in most cases, will turn out 
to be merely synonymous with not understood. Yet surely there 
may be haste and oversight here; for it is well known, that, to the 
understanding of anything, two conditions are equally required ; 
mtelligibility in the thing itself being no whit more indispensable 
than intelligence in the examiner of it. ‘‘Il am bound to find you 
in reasons, Sir,’’ said Johnson, ‘‘but not in brains’’; a speech of 
the most shocking unpoliteness, yet truly enough expressing the 
state of the case. 

Tn the field of human investigation there are objects of two 
sorts: First, the visible, including not only such as are material, 
and may be seen by the bodily eye; but all such, likewise, as may 
be represented in a shape, before the mind’s eye, or in any way 
pictured there: And, secondly, the invisible, or such as are not 
only unseen by human eyes, but as cannot be seen by any eye; 
not cbjects of sense at all; not capable, in short, of being pictured 
or imaged in the mind, or in any way represented by a shape 
either without the mind or within it. If any man shall here 
turn upon us, and assert that there are no such invisible objects; 
that whatev.r cannot be so pictured or imagined (meaning 
imaged) is nothing, and the science that relates to it nothing; we 
shall regret the circumstance. We shall request him, however, 
to consider seriously and deeply within himself, what he means 
simply by these two words, GOD and his own SOUL; and 
whether he finds that visible shape and true existence are here 
also one and the same? If he still persist in denial, we have noth- 
ing for it but to wish him good speed on his own separate path 
of inquiry; and he and we will agree to differ on this subject of 
mysticism, as on sO many more important ones. 

—Carlyle, State of German Literature. 
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All this is but a fable: 
But who first made and recited it, 
Hath in this fable shadowed a Truth. 


HERIOT DE BORDERIE. 


By ALexaNDER Wiper, M. D. 
(Continued from Vol. 5, page 213.) 
V. 
A Hermetic Society In THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


ENERAL HITCHCOCK has observed evidences in Al- 

chemical volumes of a Secret Society, in which possibly 
(5 the language was conventionally determined. He con- 

jectured that some of the Masonic fraternity had found 
out the secret language of the Alchemists, a convenient mode of 
communication, among the initiated, of doctrines of which they 
had taken an oath not to speak or make known except to a 
Brother. He refers likewise to books written in a mysterious 
language by members of the Rosicrucian Society, but he does 
not admit that the Alchemists and Rosicrucians were identical. 
This opinion may be qualifiedly correct, but there certainly are 
coincidences between the two. ‘‘Most of the real adepts have 
written nothing at all,’’ he remarks; ‘‘while those who have 
published anything have limited themselves to very small tracts, 
not so much with the object of making known a doctrine as 
to indicate to the initiated their claim to brotherhood, and 
these works have almost invariably been anonymous. From 
the nature of the case, the members, to call them such, of this 
Society, are scattered, both as to time and space, there being a 
few in every age, but not many in any age; and from the same 
necessity they do not and cannot form an organized body, for 
this would be to put limitations upon that which in its nature is 
absolutely free. Yet they truly exist and know each other by 
signs more infallible than can be made effectual by any organized 
society whatever. The members of this society have, in former 
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times, communicated with each other by a secret language, which 
has had many forms and will have many more, but which can 
never utterly perish.”’ 

Rossetti, the Professor of Italian Latewatere at King’s Col- 
lege, London, entertained the opinion that a Secret Society had 
existed in Italy since as far back as the year 1000. He supposed 
it to embrace members belonging to every part of Europe and 
to be composed of the most learned and scientific men, whose 
intelligence was in advance of the world. They were aware of 
the errors of the Roman Church, and in order to avoid its perse- 
cutions adopted a conventional language. The exoteric import 
of this language appeared friendly to those who were in power, 
but the esoteric meaning was directly in opposition to the claims 
put forth by the church, and was distinetly understood to be so 
by the initiated. Rossetti explained the writings of Dante, 
Petrarch and other authors, in conformity with this theory. He 
intimated likewise that Emanuel Swedenborg was a member of 
this society. . 


VI. 
OccuLt ScIENCE AND PARACELSUS. 


Paracelsus seems to have imparted a new impulse to the 
study of Occult Science. He appears, indeed, to have been a 
man in many respects greater than his age, and to have trans- 
cended the intellectual capacity of those who have endeavored 
to pass judgment upon him. He had been a pupil of the 
Abbot Trittheim, and he supplemented the earlier instruction 
by extensive acquisitions of his own. He explained Alchemy, 
Astrology and Magic, as occupying the same field and embrac- 
ing the superior truths, but he never hesitated to cast aside 
whatever he regarded as additions or perversions. 

He defined Magic by its earlier meaning as ‘‘the Superior 
Wisdom and the Knowledge of Supernatural Powers.’’ He did 
not, however, consider miracles and supernatural powers as 
being beyond the province of Nature, but rather, as the terms 





‘Raymond Lully mentions a secret society in Italy. the chief officer of which 
bore the title of Rex Physicorum. Semler also gives account of ‘‘an association of 
physicians and aichemists, who united their knowledge and labors to attain the 
discovery of the Philosophick Stone.”” This couid hardly have been a group of genuine 
Alctemists. Another writer affirms positively that the Society was formed in 1410 
and merged in the Rosicrucian order in 1607. 
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strictly signify, belonging to its higher departments. Christ and 
the Prophets and Apostles had magic powers, he declared. 
Hence they were able to perform many miracles, but these he 
affirmed were all natural. ‘‘Indeed,’’ said he, ‘‘if we ourselves 
only knew the power of the human heart, nothing would be im- 
possible to us.’’ 

Cornelius Agrippa, his former fellow-student, made similar 
declarations. ‘‘There is a secret power concealed in all things,’’ 
said he, ‘‘and this is the ‘miraculous power’ of Magic.’’ He fur- 
ther instructs his auditor that ‘‘if the student of magic is desir- 
ous to acquire supernatural powers, he must possess faith and 
love and hope.’’ 

Trittheim himself defined Magic as consisting in the ability 
to perceive the essential principle of things in the light of nature, 
and also to produce material things from the unseen. He was 
careful to explain all processes as taking place in absolute ac- 
cordance with law, adding significantly that the law will be 
learned when the individual learns to know himself. 

The fundamental doctrine of Alchemy as taught by Para- 
celsus represents nature as a living organism in which all things 
are in harmony with each other. ‘‘It is the macrocosm, the 
greater universe,’’ he declares. ‘‘Everything is the product of 
the universal creative effort; the macrocosm and man, the mi- 
crocosm or lesser world, are one.’’ 

He described all things in existence as being composed of 
three substances, or underlying principles, which were called in 
the alehemic dialect, Sulphur, Mercury and Salt. These are not 
visible to the bodily eye, but are held together by the inherent 
force of life. ‘‘The invisible fire is in the Sulphur, the soluble 
element is in the Salt, and the volatile element is in the Mercury. 
There are hundreds of different kinds of these elements in the 
universe and in the human body, and the greatest arcana are 
contained in them.”’ 

‘*In order to explain the qualities of these three substances,’’ 
he tells the reader, that ‘‘it would be necessary to explain the 
qualities of the prima materia, the original principle of matter 
itself. As, however, the prima materia was the ‘Fiat’ (let it 
become), who would dare attempt to explain it?’” 








*“Ts not man,’ demands M. Rousset, “the seat and exemplar of the union, as 
well as of the difference between the finite and infinite between man and God? Does 
not his body, as material, form part of the universe, while his thought, his conscious- 
ness, his mind, which are not material, can be but a reflection of the thought or 
spirit of God?” 
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Alchemy is described by Paracelsus as having a threefold 
aspect and character, corresponding to the body or physical na- 
ture, the soul, or astral personality, and the spirit or divine 
principle in Man. <As a physical science, it includes the Art by 
which various substances are decomposed and combined to- 
gether, and likewise changed in their essential quality and ex- 
alted to another form. The next aspect embraces the knowledge 
of the invisible elements and their nature—the psychic and astral 
constituents of man. The third and highest aspect is the true 
Alchemy, the exercise of the magic energy of the spiritual will. 
This is the arcanum of the Philosopher’s Stone, and the Elixir 
of Immortality. 

In the knowledge of these three consists the whole science 
relating to the ‘‘ Art of Healing,’’ in all of its phases, and Geber 
speaks of it as ‘‘a medicine rejoicing and preserving the body 
in youth.”’ 


VIL. 
MAKING oF GoLD NEVER THE SCHEME OF ALCHEMY. 


‘‘At the close of the sixteenth century,’’ says Mr. Waite,® 
‘‘we find the disciples of Paracelsus seeking after the principles 
of their master, and by the light of experimental research: 1. 
The Secret of the Transmutation of Metals, and the Magnum 
Opus, and applying to chemistry the usages of IKabbalism and 
ancient astrology. 2. The Universal Medicine, which ineluded 
the Catholicon, or Elixir of Life, and the Panacea; the first en- 
suring to its possessor the prolongation or perpetuity of exist- 
ence, and the second restoring strength and health to debilitated 
or diseased organisms. 3. The Philosopher’s Stone, the great 
and universal synthesis, which conferred upon the adept a sub- 
limer knowledge than that of transmutation or of the Great. 
Elixir, but on which both of these were dependent.’’ 

It is apparent to the candid investigator that the notion 
which has been so widely disseminated that Alehemy consisted 
primarily and chiefly in the quest for the art of transmutation 
of metals and the acquisition of material wealth by its means, is 





*History of the Rosicrucians, chap. 1, p. 31 
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derived from a very superficial examination of the subject. It 
was a notion which genuine alchemists rejected with scorn. ‘‘I 
disdain,’’ says Thomas Vaughan, ‘‘I loathe, I detest this idoliz- 
ing of gold and silver, by the price whereof the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world are celebrated. * * * Our gold is not bought 
for money though one should offer a crown or a kingdom for it: 
it is the gift of God.’’ 

Van Sechten, remarking upon the same subject, says: ‘‘If 
thou dost object that not only common persons, but also great 
nobles have labored a long time in Alehemy with great expense, 
including among them many very learned men, yet not any of 
them have learned anything, I answer: ‘That this noble Art re- 
quires a sound man. All these have been sick. They have had 
the gold-sickness, which hath darkened their senses so that they 
could not understand the terms which the Wise Men use in the 
description of their art; seeking with hot desire that only which 
they shall never find. But what there is to be found, that they 
do not seek; therefore they seek in vain. Who is to be blamed, 
the art or the artist, that they understand nothing? Alchemy is 
a pure and uncorrupted virgin; she casts off the sensual man 
who holds all truth to be of the sensations only, and will have 
an intellectual one; of whom I see but few.’’ 

Other writers plead with the student to seek the path of Wis- 
dom in the right manner. Espagnet counsels to make use of the 
works of very few authors, and to select only those of best note 
and experienced truth.*® He adds this significant suggestion in 
regard to the Magic Language: ‘‘Let him suspect things that 
are easily understood, especially in mystical names and secret 
operations; for Truth lies hid in obscurity, nor do the philoso- 
phers ever write more deceptively than when plainly, nor ever 
more truly than when obscurely.”’ 

Alchemy is thus shown accordingly to have always been a 
pursuit of thoughtful, earnest men, and in no wise an eager quest 
of that meteor of the marsh—temporal wealth; but who sought 
with warm desire the treasure of the mind of which the possessor 
cannot be despoiled. Whatever regard the seeker might have 
for physical science, this was by no means the principal aim. 





The writers who were thus recommended were Hermes Trismegistus, Bernard 
Trevisan and Raymond Lully. The latter lived in the reign of Edward I. of England, 


and is said to have been employed by him in transmutation. The writers on Alchemy 
have been estimated as about one thousand. 
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Nor was the acquiring of such knowledge essential as a prelimin- 
ary condition. The necessary preparation was of a moral qual- 
ity. Espagnet instructs the student accordingly: ‘‘A studious 
tyro of a quick wit, constant mind, inflamed with the love of 
Philosophy, of a pure heart, perfect in morals, mightily devoted 
to God—even though ignorant of ‘Practical Chemistry’—may 
with confidence enter the Highway of Nature, and peruse the 
books of the best philosophers.’’ 


VILLI. 
THe Erxrre. 


It may be well to give attention to the signification of the 
peculiar terms which are employed. The word ‘‘elixir’’ is used 
to denote the philosopher’s stone, the agent which transmutes 
the base into the nobler metals, and an essence or tincture which 
is capable of prolonging life indefinitely. To speak more plainly, 
the elixir is the universal medicine, and the universai solvent— 
the alkahest, allegeist, or all-pervading spirit. 

Many have erred by understanding these terms in a physical 
and literal sense. Lord Bulwer Lytton founded the plot of his 
weird romances, ‘‘Zanoni’’ and ‘‘A Strange Story,’’ upon the 
reputed possibility of prolonging life by these supposed medical 
agents. He explains his meaning, however, in language not dif- 
ficult to understand, that the art consists in finding out why parts 
of the body ossify, and the blood stagnates, and so applying pre- 
ventives to the effects of time. ‘‘This is not magic,’’ Mejnour 
declares to Glyndon, ‘‘it is the art of medicine rightly under- 
stood.’”* 

We all have read of the question which Oriental story has 
credited to the disciple of the Alchemist. The master has shown 
him in a crucible the Universal Solvent, to obtain which a life- 
time had been spent. 





“Bulwer has described Mejnour and Zanoni as two prebistoric Chaldeans, the 
sole survivors of an archaic brotherhood, who have continued to live till the last 
years of the eighteenth century. Such a notion of an occasional extraordinary 
duration of life has been entertained by individuals in all periods. Hargrave Jen- 
nings cites from the Memories Historiques, printed in 1687, the account of a Signor 
Gualdi, who sojourned at Venice in 1681. It was said that the wonderful stranger 
attracted attention by his unlimited knowledge, the beautiful paintings which he pos- 
sessed, and his apparent wealth, although he followed no business; also that he had 
no correspondence, desired no credit, andmade use of no notes or bills of exchange. 

He had a picture ef himself which anobleman in Venice recognized as having 
been painted by Titian, who had been dead one hundred and thirty years. Upon 
his discovery the owner hastily left Venice for Vienna. 
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The pupil asks: ‘‘O Sage, be not deceived : how can that which 
is to dissolve all things be itself contained in a ladle?’’ The 
‘‘water which no vessel contains’’ was of the same nature. Those 
who are partially instructed are thought many times to be dis- 
cerning above the wise. 

Elias Ashmole treats of this matter and gives to the neo- 
phyte a caution in obscure language, defending this practice with 
argument like that of the Apostle Paul, who wrote that he fed 
his disciples with ‘‘milk’’ because stronger foed could not be 
borne. 

‘Unless the ‘medicine’ be qualified as it ought,’’ he declared, 
‘¢it is death to taste the least atom of it, because its nature is so 
highly vigorous and strong above that of man. For if its best 
parts are able to strike so fiercely and thoroughly into the body 
of a base and corrupt metal as to tinge and convert it to so high 
a degree as perfect gold, how less able is the body of man to re- 
sist such a force when its greatest strength is far inferior to the 
weakest metal. I do believe that many philosophers, having a 
desire to enjoy perfect health, have destroyed themselves in af- 
tempting to take the ‘medicine’ inwardly ere they knew the true 
use thereof, or how to qualify it to be received by the nature of 
man without destruction.’’ 

Similar to this is the declaration of Mejnour to Glyndon in 
‘‘Zanoni’’: ‘‘'T'o the unprepared, the elixir is thus the deadliest 
poison. ’’ 

Enigmatic and obscure as such language may sound to the 
common ear, it is plain enough to the instructed. It signifies 
that a regimen, discipline, or course of conduct, should be tem- 
pered to the subjective condition of the individual. Though it be 
_ perfectly wholesome in itself, yet if it is not duly adapted and 
qualified, it will be likely to prove a serious, and perhaps a 
mortal harm. A certain moral fitness is necessary before any 
important truth may be imparted. ‘‘He who pours water into a 
muddy well,’’ says Iamblichus, ‘‘does but disturb the mud.’’ 


IX. 
THE PROBLEM OF ALCHEMY. 


After all that may be supposed, the problem of Alchemy is 
but a form of the famous riddle of the Sphinx, and the solution 
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is the same: ‘‘That which hath been is that which shall be; and 
that which hath been is named already, and it is known that it 
is Man.’’ The real mystery, most familiar, and at the same time 
least known to every individual, into which he must be initiated 
or else perish as an atheist without God and without hope, is the 
One Self. Before him is the Alchemist’s Elixir of life, to quaff 
which before the discovering of the philosopher’s stone is to 
drink the beverage of death; while it confers on the instructed 
one who is adept and epopt, the true immortality. He will know 
the truth, that which really is—the a-lethes, the unveiled wisdom. 

Doctor Kopp, the author of the ‘‘History of Chemistry,’’ 
treated of Alchemy at considerable length and added this sig- 
nificant sentence, which every Platonist and Pythagorist would 
instantly perceive to indicate the way to the full knowledge of 
the problem: ‘‘If by ‘the world’ is understood the microcosm, 
which man represents, the writings of the Alchemists will be 
easy of interpretation.’’ 

Hindu sacred legend relates that Krishna once commanded 
his foster-mother to look into his mouth. She beheld there the 
whole universe. The story is figurative and it illustrates the 
concept that in man, the microcosm or lesser world, is mirrored 
and comprised all the invisible things pertaining to the entire 
creation. The alchemists denominated the philosopher’s stone 
mikrokosmos, and Weidenfeld explains the matter further in 
these words: ‘‘The most high God hath made us partakers of all 
the blessings contained in the greater world, for which reason 
man is called ‘microcosm’; for it has been revealed to us by 
divine inspiration, that the virtues and potencies of all things, 
animal, vegetable and mineral, are in man.”’ 

The Alchemic writer, Eugenius Philalethes, also gives this 
brief synopsis: ‘‘Our stone is the representative of the great 
world, (or macrocosm), and it hath the virtues of that great 
fabric comprised or collected in this little system. In it there is 
a virtue magnetical, attractive of its like in the whole world. It 
is the celestial virtue expounded universally in the whole crea- 
tion, but epitomized in this small map of abridgement.” 
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X. 
Tue ‘‘Great WorxK’’ a Mora TRANSFORMATION. 


Accordingly, as has been insisted, the Great Work which the 
Alchemists delineate, is not to be understood as a mere physical 
transmutation, but a metanoia, a subjective operation in the 
moral nature of the individual. ‘‘It is not a manipulation, a 
work of the hands,’’ Artephius declares, ‘‘but a change of the 
natures. The separation of the pure from the impure is not 
done with hands, but Nature herself does it, and brings it to per- 
fection by a circular operation.’’ The work begins with the in- 
dividual, and ends with the individual, thus completing the circle. 
It is strictly as Shakespere has described: 

‘An art 
Which does mend nature—change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature.’’” 

In one of the Dialogues of Plato there is a discussion 
whether virtue or moral excellence can be taught. It may be 
affirmed in reply, that we may inculcate it in practice. We can 
write about it and talk about it, but we may not expect to trans- 
mit it in this way to another. ‘‘In order to make gold we must 
have gold,’’ the Alchemists tell us. ‘‘The work of the Artist is 
only to help,’’ says Thomas Vaughan; ‘‘he can do no more.’’ 
There must be that something in the individual soul which is of 
intrinsic worth, and to bring this into activity is all that may be 
accomplished. In the depths of the soul there is a something 
that can not be imparted, or even expressed in words. This 
something is the germinal principle of divinity, and from it the 
divine is to be developed and perfected. The work is swperna- 
tural, an operation of the higher nature by which it transforms 
the lower elements into its own substance. The mystic ‘‘ philoso- 
phic mercury’’ by which this is effected and by which the dross 
of the nature is dissolved and purified, is the conscience, the 


knowledge of the true and the right, which man possesses jointly 
with God. 





“An essence supposes existence, while existence supposes essence. 
without the other,” says Swedenborg, 
essence of nature, while nature is the 


“One is not 
“whence it might be said that God is the 
existence (the outstanding) of God, and 
yet inseparable in Unity. And here, if it should be asked what is the nature of 
God, the answer might be: That it is nature itself: for nature is not the nature 
(the ekgonos, or outbirth) of anything but of God, whose essence, nevertheless, is 
invisible while his existence is altogether and absolutely undeniable. 
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This work is accomplished according to nature, with a care- 
ful avoiding of violence to the sensibility. It is necessary to re- 
frain scrupulously from all violence, from all external influences 
and appliances, from appeals to personal ends, and from acting 
upon the passions of fear, hope or prudence; but instead, it is in- 
cumbent to assuage these in order that the conscience may act 
freely according to its own nature. 

As a necessary preparation for the great work, Basil Valen- 
tine directs to prayer and contemplation, and Geber gives this 
counsel: ‘‘Dispose yourself by exercise to the study with great 
industry and labor, and continual deep medifation; for by these 
you may find it, and not otherwise.’’ Plato himself explains that 
‘‘after long contemplation of the subject and living with it, a 
light is kindled on a sudden as from a leaping fire, and being 
engendered in the soul, feeds itself upon itself.’’ 

Another writer adds: ‘‘And this work is done without any 
laying on of hands, and very quickly, when the matters are pre- 
pared and made fit for it. This work is therefore called a divine 
work.’”’ 

That many have been deceived by taking the obscure lan- 
guage in a physical rather than a metaphoric sense, and that 
there have been pretenders and charlatans professing to be 
alchemists, must be acknowledged. Nevertheless, it is true that 
the genuine alchemic philosophers were not engaged in a quest 
for scientific wonders or for worldly riches. They were seeking 
for truth in its highest sense, apart from form and ceremony, 
and as it is to be found innate in the mind. 

This was the Sublime Secret, the Great Work, the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone and Elixir of Immortality, and it can be found in 
no other thing in the universe, except that which is ‘‘made in the 
image and after the likeness of God.”’ 

In these explanations, the dependence has been upon the 
utterances of the Alchemic writers themselves, as the sole evi- 
dence. We would cherish for these prophetic souls a warm fra- 
ternal sympathy. We may recognize in them fellow-philosophers, 
brothers in spirit, studenis of the true knowledge and partici- 
pants in the true life. ‘‘The wise shall understand.’’ 
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By Knut M. Pavtt. 
Tue Untversau TEMPLE. 


(Continued from vol. V, page 236.) 


HIS formation takes place in concentric spheres of dif- 
ferent substances, one penetrating the other in such a 
way that the grossest substance of the physical plane is 
penetrated by the substance of all the six preceding 

planes; the lower astral or formative substance is penetrated 


by the five higher planes or spheres, and so on. 
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Figure 33. Figure 34. 
Schematic picture of the sub- The triple and fourfold Force 
stances of the seven Planes. on the seven Planes. 





Correction of errors.—In the last instalment of this article on page 235 the 
diagram on top of the page is figure 32, and should have been so marked. In this 


— _ read “Spirit or Consciousness” instead of “Spirit or Unconsciousness.” 
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The nature of the different substances of the seven spheres 
is schematically outlined in Figure 33. For each following plane 
a new ring of substance is built up on the last ring or sphere, 
so that each plane contains within itself all the higher or finer 
preceding planes until the physical substance is reached. The 
dot corresponding to plane O signifies the germ of a higher 
octave or the world-sustaining force from which the involutive 
forces are poured out and to which the evolutive forces return. 

The finer the substance of a sphere is, the less sharp are its 
outlines; the higher spheres of substance blend into each other 
like the colors of the solar spectrum, until the great oneness is 
reached which penetrates throughout creation. 

Figure 34 shows how the corners of the higher triangle and 
the lower square are situated each on one plane or sphere, which 
is in perfect accord with the laws of polarization of substance 
recently explained. The double lines between the planes 3 and 4 
and between plane 5 and 6 signify the nature of polarization of 
the seven into three, two and two, corresponding to the division 
of the seven musical notes. 

The interpenetration of spheres is closer illustrated in Fig- 
ures 35 and 36. : 

Suppose four spheres are chosen, as for instance, the four 
lower spheres of the seven, the substances of which may, in 
order, be called: mental, psychic, astral and physical, repre- 
sented by spheres 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Four interpenetrating Spheres. Separated vibrations of the 
four Spheres. 
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The substance of the mental sphere 1 is represented by fine 
dots which penetrate all the four spheres; the next, or the psy- 
chic substance, 2, is shown by interrupted lines or dashes which 
penetrate the three lower spheres; then the substance of the 
astral sphere, 3, represented by fine continuous lines, penetrates 
the two lower spheres; the physical substance, 4, only exists on 
the fourth sphere. 

The consequence is that each grade of substance may be free 
or confined. On sphere 3, for instance, the astral substance is 
free, but on sphere 4 the same substance is confined to physical 
matter; the psychic substance on sphere 2 is free on this sphere, 
but confined to astral matter on sphere 3 and confined to both 
astral and physical matter on sphere 4. 

Figure 36 shows this plainer. The figure is divided into 
four fields, L., I1., I11., [V., in order to analyze each sphere sep- 
arately. 

Field I. shows the mental free substance on its own sphere 1; 
field Il. adds the psychic substance, 2, shown partly separate 
and partly penetrated by the higher mental substance. On field 
Ill. the astral sphere, 3, is added, the substance of which is 
shown partly free, partly penetrated by psychic matter and 
partly penetrated by psychic and mental matter together. Field 
IV. has a similar combination with the physical substance, 4, 
added to the other three substances. 

The following, Table XXV., and Figure 37, give the sub- 
stances on each sphere, and their respective simple or combined 
numbers. 

The simple or exterior numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, merely signify the 
order of the substances, and the combined or interior numbers, 
1, 3, 6, 10, represent the interpenetration of the higher spheres 
into a lower sphere, for each of those numbers contains all the 
previous single numbers within themselves. This way of ad- 
dition will be often used in the system of cosmic harmony, and 


TABLE XXV. 


Numerical Laws of Interpenetrating Spheres. 


Sphere 1: mental substance............sseeeeeeeeees 1 
Sphere 2: mental + psychic substance............ 1+2=> 3 
Sphere 3: mental + psychic + astral substance.... 1+2+3= 6 


Sphere 4: mental + psychic + astral + physical 
CE, cikccs cenciancccesncoveses 14+2+3+4=10 











Figure 37. Figure 38. 
Numerical Laws of the Four Interaction between the seven 
Spheres. Planes. 


the great numerical laws governing the different divisions of 
the Great Temple, or the so-called White Lodge, are based on 
the simple facts expressed in the numbers of the interpenetrat- 
ing spheres. In order to understand the mutual relation of those 
divisions it is necessary first to study the musical chords, and 
the geometrical forms, which will be taken up in the next chap- 
ters; after this it is possible to begin to see the full outlines of 
the majestic building of the Universal Temple. 

The interaction between the seven planes is shown in Figure 
38, whereeach ring signifies one plane or sphere; the three higher 
being an expression of the Great Word, A U M. The great 
positive plane, 1, or Brahma, A, governs directly the planes 4 
and 5, the mental and psychic spheres; the great negative plane, 
3, or Shiva, M, geverns directly the astral and physical planes 
6 and 7; and the great neutral governing plane, 2, the Vishnu, U, 
keeps the balance between the two forces of A and M, and divides 
by its function of pivot the four lower planes into two parts, by 
the arrow, which parts may be termed the soul 4-5 and the body 
6-7 of the seven spherical worlds. 

This rough outline of the action of the three governing planes 
on the four planes which are governed is further subdivided, 
each plane being another sevenfold combination of similar kind, 
so that, for instance, the second or Vishnu plane is composed of 
three higher and four lower subplanes, of which the three higher 
may be termed in order, Brahma-Vishnu, Vishnu-Vishnu, and 
Shiva-Vishnu subplane. We see that the second subplane of the 
second plane from above is the great pivotal point of the whole 
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system of spheres, the point from which the immense Universe 
is balanced and governed. Vishnu is identical with the western 
Christ and the birth of Christ as a person, or as a cosmic truth 
has its origin on the sphere called Vishnu-Vishnu. The greater 
entities on the higher spheres are group-souls or composed of 
several bodies all forming one greater body or entity, and it is 
possible for Christ to incarnate in several bodies simultaneously, 
although the pure and direct ray chooses a special body for its 
mission. The other incarnations of Christ are lesser entities 
although a part of Christ on a higher sphere. 

The same occurs with other greater entities or group-souls 
which form star-like combinations of elementary souls on the 
higher spheres of existence. The central ray may incarnate in 
one physical body and a side ray in another body, but they are 
all part of the same great entity. | 

The symbolie representation of a sevenfold chain of spheres, 
or a sevenfold chain of bodies, is if expressed in surface geom- 
etry, 1 triangle surmounting a square (see Figure 39), the truth 
of which has already been explained. 

If each one of the six planes (plane 2 excluded) is further 
polarized into a positive and a negative part we get twelve divis- 
ions, and this makes a pyramid of the triangle and a cube of the 
square (see Figure 40). Each number of the six planes is doubled 
on this figure. The pyramid on the cube represents in solid 
geometry, which is the more perfect science, what the triangle 
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Figure 39. Figure 40. Ficure 41. 
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on the square represents in plane or surface geometry. The 
pyramid seen from a certain angle of observation shows only one 
triangle, the cube seen from the same angle shows only a square, 
sothesurfacesymbols are solid symbols seen from a certain point 
of observation. The plane, 2, corresponding to our governing 
note, D, is polarized within itself (the major and minor D), and 
remains as the apex of the figure even if the triangle is extended 
into a pyramid. 

The Great Pyramid of Egypt is thus a symbol of the Higher 
Man or the Higher Universe, according to its small or broad 
application. 

Tradition of the Egyptian initiations which we have today, 
are all based on the grand and beautiful properties of the pyra- 
mid as the governing symbol of the universe. 

If the pyramid is unfolded so that the four triangular faces 
are swung outward, round the apex as a pivot, a maltese cross 
is formed, and when the cube is opened up along its edges and 
unfolded, a latin cross is formed (see Figure 41). The maltese 
eross is the expression of the Higher World, the latin cross of 
the Lower World, and both together form the combined symbol 
of the twofold Soul-initiation, which is the path of ultimate mas- 
tership. The different initiations belonging to each of these 
great symbols takes place on different places on this earth globe. 
The two symbols look very different, but they express the same 
great truth in different ways. We must remember that the figures 
are in reality not separated, one is within the other and part of 
the other; what is for convenience sake termed high, or low, 
is in reality the ingoing and outgoing cosmic forces, both neces- 
sary and each balancing the other. 

The ramifications of the triangle and the square, that is of 
the pyramid and the cube, are infinite and all together make up 
the Great Universal Temple, or the Tree of Life called Yggdrasil 
by the ancient races in northern Europe. This tree of life and 
its branches are formed in the way mentioned before, which is 
the polarization and repolarization of forces and substances. 
Figure 42 shows the tree of life. For each subdivision a double 
number of elements is formed, from 1 to 2, 4, 8, 16, 32. The 
sevenfold division may be seen at each point, for each of the 
rings or elements is the head of a sevenfold group which at the 
same time has other functions in other groups of seven. Each 
element belongs simultaneously to a higher triangle and a lower 
square, according to the source from which the governing power 
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is counted. For instance, if a sphere or entity, 4, is governing 
note in the sevenfold combination, 4, 8, 16, where we have 4 
once, 8 twice, and 16 four times; the same element, 4, is creative 
note in another sevenfold group, 2, 4, 8, where we have 2 once 
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Figure 42. 


The Tree of Life. 


at the top, 4 twice and 8 four times; at last the same element, 4, 
may be keynote or belong to the lower square in the sevenfold 
group, 1, 2, 4+, where we notice 1 once, 2 twice and 4 four times. 

Hereby the great brotherhood of souls is recognized, for 
each soul always belongs to a higher triad of souls and a lower 
square of other souls. 

Each soul belongs to a pyramid and to a eube, each one has 
to pass through the path of both crosses, the pyramidal cross and 
the cubic cross; each one has to climb from one square and 
triangle, to another square and another triangle, until the great 
ladder after ages of time has been passed and the pilgrim is 
returned to his home. 


(To be Continued.) 








“SAVONAROLA’”’? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr. A PorrTralTuURE OF SPIRIT- 
UAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILuiaMs. 
(Continued from page 224.) 
FIRENZE. 


‘Tae City OF THE LILY.’’ 


tiful art thou! Nature hath encircled thee with hills and 

woodlands and bedecked them with trees and shrubs 

of a thousand different shades and hues. In thy myrtle 
groves songbirds and nightingales warble forth their melodious 
notes which find a resonance in human hearts and cause them 
to pulsate and throb with feelings of delight and joy that make 
life worth the living, as we experience foretastes of a higher 
and grander life which, though unperceived and invisible, exists 
all round and about us. The sun and moon both love thee, gild- 
ing thee with their golden and silvery light, in the sheen of which 
thy splendid beauty becomes invested with a halo of calm tran- 
quility which imbues the soul with that peace so universally 
sought after, so ardently longed for, yet attained and enjoyed 
by so few. 

Thou hast been the mother and birthplace of heroes, 
patriots and great souls who fought and bled and died willingly 
whilst defending thee, loving thee with an ardor and passion 
that death could not extinguish. Thou hast been the home of 
Art and Science. Students from all quarters of the world have 
flocked to thee and found in thee that inspiration which de- 
veloped their genius and directed it in the elaboration and pro- 
duction of works of incomparable and matchless beauty, a reve- 
lation of what the human mind is able to accomplish and achieve. 


fo tens of cities the most queenly, how fair and beau- 
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Thy streets have been traversed and made sacred by the foot- 
steps of Dante. On the mountain heights around thee, Galileo, 
father of modern astronomy, first beheld with telescope, in rap- 
ture and wonderment, planetary worlds till then unknown. Raf- 
faele, with forms of heavenly loveliness and beauty, and Michael- 
angelo with embodiments in stone and on canvas of all that is 
sublime and majestic, have adorned thee, and Guido has en- 
riched and decorated thee with architecture unparalleled for 
its elegance and grace. On thy scroll of fame are inscribed the 
names of thy many sons all gifted with genius, renowned and 
famous in the annals of poetry, science and philosophy and who, 
on thy loved lap, are sleeping their last sleep. 

They all loved Florence, accounting her: 


Of all the fairest cities of the earth 

None is so fair as Florence, ’Tis a gem 

Of purest ray, and what a light broke forth 

When it emerged from darkness! Beauty within, 
Without, all is enchantment! 


Its streets and roads, its many gables and towers, all have 
associated with them some story of the past. Every tocsin that 
sounds is a chronicle. ‘‘I love Florence,’’ says Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, in one of her letters, ‘‘she looks exquisitely beau- 
tiful in her gardens and groves, her vineyards and olive trees 
resonant with the songs of nightingales day and night. There 
is no place like Florence, tranquil, cheerful, beautiful, within 
the limits of civilization, yet out of the crush of it. The most 
beautiful of cities, with the golden Arno shot through the heart 
of her like an arrow and ‘non dolet’ all the same.’’ 

Coleridge saw and loved her and sang of her: 


‘Oh Florence, with thy Tuscan fields and hills 
Thy famous Arno, feedeth all the rills, 
Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy.’’ 


Yet though so fair and beautiful, Florence has known 
what it is to sorrow and suffer. There are sad and terrible 
pages in her history which are blots on her bright escutcheon 
and are stained with bloodshed and deeds of wicked cruelty. 
Her citizens, foolish, capricious and frenzied with a wild spirit 
of faction, have plotted and conspired and caused her to become 
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a shamble house, converting her into a very pandemonium of 
wild, reckless, ungovernable and ambitious souls, so that, like 
Hecuba, she has witnessed her best and greatest sons driven 
into exile or slaughtered and slain before her eyes. As we read 
the sad records of her past history, we think of a city far away, 
quite as fair and beautiful, whose children, like hers, though 
patriotic, were at the same time fanatical, proud, revengeful and 
eruel, whose history and epitaph rings out in the pathetic words: 
‘‘Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stonest those that are sent unto thee, oh hadst thou known in the 
day of thy visitation the things that belonged to thy Peace,’’ 


Tue History or FLORENCE IN THE FIFTSENTH CENTURY. 


Of the many and interesting chapters in the history of Flor- 
ence, that in which is recorded the rise and domination of the 
family of the de Medici is fraught with materials for reflection 
and facts of human interest for the theosophical student of his- 
tory, who, from research in the political annals of the past, 
seeks to divine and formulate those laws of progress and re- 
trogression which govern and prevail in the development of 
national as well as of individual life. The same law or laws 
operate in the founding of great houses, the rise of which, if in- 
vestigated and searched into, can be ultimately traced back 
either to a word spoken or a deed performed at the psychic 
moment which, shaping or embodying itself in a policy, brought 
them out of their former obscurity and, after struggles, in which 
they showed themselves best qualified in the battle of existence, 
placed them on the pedestal of kingly honor and renown. In the 
history of Italy, as also in that of American political life, we 
meet with many remarkable corroborations and instances of 
this law, but nowhere more clearly than in the rise and fall of 
the Medicean family. 

The history of Florence in the greater part of the XVth 
century is the history of Lorenzo the Magnificent and his ances- 
tors, for he it was who made her the centre of learning and art, 
whither flocked eager and ardent students from all parts of 
Europe. The biography of Lorenzo’s grandfather, Cosimo, is 
most interesting and forms a most instructive comment upon 
the power and achievements of wealth. The study of it would 
be productive of great and useful lessons, especially to million- 
aires who, far from being benefactors, prove rather the cor- 
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rupters of a nation and people by the reckless and thoughtless 
expenditure of their superfluous wealth in the gratification of 
sensual pleasure rather than in ameliorating the hard con- 
ditions of those by whose lifeblood and vitality they have ac- 
quired it, and but for whom they would still be in that obscure 
state and condition in life from which they have emerged for a 
short period of time. The character of Cosimo in many of its 
aspects was an admirable one and worthy the imitation of all 
true patriots and lovers of their respective countries, but it was 
radically vitiated by the selfish and carefully concealed desire for 
the acquisition of state power and authority whereby he might 
the better carry out and execute his secret ambition to place his 
descendants, if not himself, on an equality with the then reign- 
ing kings and potentates of Italy. 

For this great object he lived and freely spent his enormous 
wealth in building churches, founding museums and inaugurat- 
ing institutions of art and learning, thus giving constant em- 
ployment to the artisan population of Florence and causing him 
to be looked upon and regarded as a public benefactor, and 
designated as the pater patriae, ‘‘the Father of his country.”’ 
Cautiously, warily and astutely, he went on professing great re- 
spect for the existing form of republican government then in 
vogue and greatly loved by the citizens of Florence, who were 
zealous guardians of their civic liberty aad rights of which 
amongst the many petty states then existing in the whole of 
Italy, they were the only possessors. And thus it came to pass 
that the democracy always elected Cosimo as chief magistrate, 
and that the continuous tenure of office made him supreme in 
affairs of state, which he was able to conduct and control by the 
aid of miniors whom be placed over the inferior offices of public 
trust and management. His general foreign policy was the 
exaltation of Florence and the making her the pride and the 
glory of Italy, thereby enhancing his own prestige and influence 
in the state. So successful was he, that he became the prototype 
of that class of statesmen and politicians that in after times won 
the admiration and eulogy of Machiavelli, the famous author of 
the political treatise Il principe, or The Prince, and also of a 
valuable -history of Ficrence. Astute in purpose, shrewd and 
sagacious in his dealings, and impenetrable in his ulterior de- 
signs, Cosimo concealed and gilded them with a fictitious cov- 
ering and film of urbanity, toleration and generosity as the 
doctor covers his bitter pills with a coating of saccharine sweet- 
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ness, and so managed to retain the sovereignty and ruling power 
in his own grasp even unto his death in 1464, having attained 
to the ripe age of seventy-five years. 

By his financial operations as a banker and the many com- 
mercial enterprises he undertook in various countries, he had 
realized an enormous fortune which enabled him to execute his 
ruling ambition and predominant idea of making himself and his 
family supreme in Florence, regardless of the morality of the 
methods he adopted. Outwardly and professedly a republican, 
paying the utmost deference to popular opinion and sentiment 
in preserving all the forms of the constitution, he made the good 
citizens of Florence think all was well; they trusted him and 
found out only in after times, when too late, that the image they 
had bowed to and worshipped, like that of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision, though its head was golden, had feet and torso of mire 
and clay. 

Cosimo was no true lover of liberty, but rather the reverse. 
His learning and knowledge of Latin enabled him to study the 
history of Caesar Augustus, how he maintained his authority 
and governed Rome with absolute sway by preserving the senate 
and all the forms of popular government, at the same time sur- 
rounding himself with all the great literati of the times that he 
might the better shield his tyranny and cloak his abmitious de- 
signs from the vulgar gaze of the people. Though at Cosimo’s 
death, obsequious and parasitical councillors of state, who had 
battened and fattened themselves with the spoils of office, gilded 
his name and memory with a pompous title, pater patriae,—Time 
the greater revealer, the dispeller of all illusions, the detector 
of hypocrisies and impostures, as also the ruthless destroyer of 
factitious reputations, has unveiled the character of Cosimo and 
his descendants, so that he is now regarded not as the ‘‘ Father 
of his country,’’ but rather the enslaver of Florence and the 
destroyer of her civil liberty and freedom. 

Cosimo was succeeded by his son Pietro, whose rule and 
domination in Florence proved of short duration, being marked 
and attended with popular discontent and the conspiracy of a 
powerful nobleman, a member of the Pitti family, who, becoming 
envious and jealous of the power and increasing prestige of the 
Medicean house, plotted the death of Pietro and the seizure of 
the state for himself. Foiled in his schemes, Pitti suddenly de- 
serted his friends who were desirous of regaining their former 
liberties, and allied himself with Pietro, entering into a compact 
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with him, the object of which was the utter extinction of Flor- 
ence as a vigorous and free self-governing republic. This in- 
iquitous agreement, however, did not last long, as Pietro, prov- 
ing the craftier and more wily politician, succeeded in gaining 
all the following elections and packed all the chief offices of 
state with his own partisans. Pitti perceiving he had lost the 
game, prudently retired and lived in the obscurity of private 
life, the object of universal contempt. Then became manifested 
the true object and aim of the Medicean policy, for the better 
accomplishment of which the best and most liberal and enlight- 
ened citizens of Florence were subjected to most obnoxious fines, 
imprisoned or exiled by Pietro. 

All efforts to procure and effect his ejection from the gov- 
ernment proved futile and unsuccessful, the populace remaining 
quiescent, as business was good, wages were high, and commerce 
and manufacturers were flourishing. An old historian relates 
that the Medici entertained the people with shows and festivals, 
keeping them in a sort of perpetual carnival amidst which they 
lost for a time all thoughts of liberty and love of civic freedom. 
Pietro’s rule was however of short duration. Being of a natur- 
ally weak constitution and afflicted with gout, he was forced to 
confide the exercise of his power to five obsequious citizens who 
conducted under his direction all state business, appropriated 
all the profits accruing therefrom, and so perverted justice that 
Pietro himself became disgusted with the disorder and corrup- 
tion that prevailed everywhere around him. He chided and 
reprimanded, but to no effect, until, at length, he conceived the 
idea of recalling from exile the good and virtuous citizens whom 
he had expelled and by this means clean out the Augean stable 
of corruption. Before he could execute this purpose, death over- 
took him and what might have been, remained undone. Too 
late he realized that honesty in a politican and statesman is the 
best and truest policy as it is also the chief element in the 
formation of an upright character by which the standard of 
public morality becomes raised and elevated into the rule of 
national life. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT. 


And now comes upon the stage, surrounded by a splendid 
retinue of courtiers, sages, philosophers, poets, artists and with 
a sounding fanfarronade of trumpets amidst the exultant and 
vociferous shouts of laudation, Lorenzo the Magnificent. Sages 
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have been his instructors and philosophers his teachers. He 
has thoroughly mastered and become fully conversant with and 
initiated into the principies of political science and the art of 
government. He is a great admirer of art, also an encourager 
of learning, a fair poet, and his speech is eloquent and pleasing, 
his manners and general deportment are affable and graceful. 
He is also of noble stature, tall, well built, and excels in feats of 
chivalry. He has traveled a great deal and visited foreign 
courts, winning the good will and friendship of kings and 
princes who were pleased to entertain him. There he stands, 
the admired of all, and as the gay citizens of Florence shout 
their loud hurrahs, they dream that the golden age is about to 
dawn, that under his rule and guidance, Florence, the fair and 
beautiful, will become another Athens. 

These hopes and anticipations were, however, destined not 
to be realized, and the deluded citizens were soon to find out the 
truth of the old adage: ‘‘ All is not gold that glitters.’’ Directly 
Lorenzo took hold of the reins of government, he began fo 
square his conduct by the traditional policy of the Medicean 
family with which he had been indoctrinated by his wily and 
astute grandfather, Cosimo, whose ambitious projects he de- 
termined should be accomplished, cost what it might. Though 
young in years—he was only eighteen—he was old and fully 
educated in political craft, cunning and the art of duplicity, that 
made him more than their match in his dealings and connections 
with popes and petty kings and princes of the small states that 
then existed in Italy, and who were all alike animated with the 
same ambitious designs as himself. After a thorough investiga- 
tion into the state of his domestic and commercial affairs and 
finances and in order to consolidate his power and extend his 
fame and influence, he rented vast mines throughout Italy, es- 
tablished banks wherever he could and then raised the rate of 
interest to the highest point. He cultivated the friendship of 
the pope, Sixtus IV., whose banker he became, and was ap- 
pointed treasurer to the Holy See. 

His deeply-laid plans were however nearly frustrated by 
the famed Pazzi conspiracy, which forms the subject of one of 
Alfieri’s finest tragedies. Pazzi was a scion of a noble and 
wealthy family in Florence who, with a few patriotic citizens, 
amongst whom was the archbishop of the city, perceiving and 
divining the intentions and design of Lorenzo, determined on a 
bold stroke to get rid of him and restore the lost liberties of 
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Florence. Their intrigues obtained the secret support of the 
pope, who had become disgusted with Lorenzo’s commercial 
methods, and had appointed Francesco, the brother of Pazzi, as 
his banker, an act deeply resented by Lorenzo, as it involved a 
loss of prestige and position. The attempt on the life of Lorenzo 
and his brother Julius was made whilst they were attending 
mass. The conspirators succeeded in despatching Julius, but 
Lorenzo luckily escaped and taking refuge in the sacristy, bolted 
the door, remaining there until his adherents rallied themselves 
and came to his rescue. Most of the conspirators were seized 
and forthwith executed, whilst Francesco and the archbishop, in 
his prelatical robes, were hanged from a window of the palace 
of justice and presented a terrible and frightful spectacle to the 
populace below. 

It was the last abortive effort of Florence to regain her 
freedom and, failing, left her at the mercy and whim of Lorenzo, 
who now abolished the old constitution of the country and 
created a permanent senate of seventy senators whom he nom- 
inated and chose to administer state business under his direc- 
tion, thus giving him greater liberty for carrying out his am- 
bitious designs for the aggrandizement of his house. Having 
become absolute master of Florence, he laid aside his republican 
manners, was addressed by his sycophants as their magnificent 
lord, endeavoring by pomp and splendid living to supply the 
titular rank he coveted. By his tact and cunning artifices he 
succeeded in appeasing the wrath and rage of the pope, who was 
greatly incensed at the awful sacrilege of hanging an archbishop 
of holy Church and had placed Florence under the ban of ex- 
communication. For this purpose Lorenzo visited Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, and, after succeeding in making an alliance with 
him and supplying him with vast sums of money, he induced 
him to use his good offices with the angry pope for the recession 
of the ban. This accomplished, he returned to Florence in high 
glee and exultation at having outwitted the holy father, who 
shortly after died through chagrin, and was succeeded by Inno- 
cent VIII., whose private character had been that of a shameless 
profligate and who was known to be the father of several illegiti- 
mate children. 

Lorenzo soon discovered the native weakness of the newly- 
elected pontiff, and, finding him corrupt and avaricious, deter- 
mined to secure his friendship in order, if possible, to have a 
pope who should be a member of the Medicean family. His 
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deep-laid and cunning design was this: to make alliances with 
despotic rulers and princes and plot against the few remaining 
republics in Italy. He therefore cultivated the friendship of the 
tyrant of Milan and others, as also of Pope Innocent, whose con- 
fidential friend he now became. 

The outcome of this concocted friendship ere long mani- 
fested itself. Lorenzo had three sons, the second of whom named 
Giovanni, was being then educated with the view of entering the 
church. Though the boy was only seven years old, Pope Inno- 
cent, willing to oblige his friend and second his plans, consented 
to ordain Giovanni so that ere he attained to his eighth year, 
he obtained a rich abbey and ultimately, through the intrigues 
of his father with His Holiness, was made a cardinal with the 
stipulation that he should not assume the purple and red hat for 
three years, during which period he was to pursue his studies 
and cultivate a gravity of demeanor becoming a high dignitary 
of the holy church. 

It was cleverly done and Lorenzo inwardly chuckled over 
the success of the nefarious transaction and scheme that ex- 
cited no commotion and called forth no protest from bishops or 
princes, for, like Lorenzo himself, they were gamblers and 
schemers in the game of politics that was then being played. 
They knew it was all a faree and had been arranged for a con- 
sideration between the pope and his dear and valued friend 
Lorenzo, who, when the boy cardinal went to Rome to be in- 
vested with the insignia of office, wrote him an extraordinary 
letter which clearly reflected the true genius and character of 
the Medicean family. In the course of his remarks, he exhorts 
him to look very grave, to persevere in his studies and keep him- 
self from becoming contaminated with the vices of the papal 
court, as Rome was the sink of all iniquity and he would find 
that many of his fellow cardinals were dangerous persons and 
not to be trusted. He begs him to remember that he was to be 
the link to bind Florence closer to the church and his family 
closer to the city and should therefore prefer the good of the 
apostolic See to every other consideration. ‘‘Be careful,’’ he 
said, ‘‘not to commit thyself with much speaking and above all 
things, rise early in the morning, take exercise and—flatter the 
pope,’’ a manual of duties the youthful cardinal faithfully fol- 
lowed, with a diligence and success that eventually secured his 
election to the popedom under the name of Leo X. 
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After perusing this paternal letter we are constrained to 
say: truly was Lorenzo called the Magnificent, a term that may 
be applied to a mausoleum or marble sepulchre of splendid arch- 
itecture, beautiful and fair in proportion and magnificent in its 
appearance, yet only the receptacle of a foul and ugly skeleton. 
His magnificence was only a veneer, covering and hiding from 
view a nature whose ruling passion was directed and controlled 
by the selfish desire of power and lust, of prestige for the realiza- 
tion of his ambitious scheme of self-exaltation and aggrandize- 
ment. For this he plotted and conspired and reached the goal of 
his wishes by the perpetration of barbarous acts of cruelty and 
deeds of shameful robbery and crafty wrong doing, revolting to 
the moral sense of humanity in general. An instance of this was 
the sack and massacre of Volterra, a city belonging to Florence, 
which, rather than endure longer the rapacious and plundering 
policy of Lorenzo and his minions, rose up in revolt and endeav- 
ored to recover, by a bold stand, their lost and pilfered liberty 
and freedom. 

They made a good fight and were secretly assured of assist- 
ance from Venice, the great rival of Florence. The Florentine 
army surrounded the city and laid a siege which proved long and 
tedious through the desperate valor of the defenders, so that 
the Florentines were reduced to great straits through lack of the 
necessary munitions of war and funds to carry it on. To enable 
them to continue the war, Lorenzo, though enormously wealthy 
himself, confiscated and appropriated the accumulated funds of 
the Monte delle Doti (Dowry Bank), a benevolent institution in 
Florence established for providing orphan young women with a 
marriage dowry, thus enabling them to begin married life with 
comfort and a fair prospect of success. It was a cruel and 
nefarious act in consequence of which numbers of young maidens 
were compelled to abandon a virtuous life in order to gain a sus- 
tenance. From a letter written by Lorenzo and still extant, we 
learn that he took great credit to himself and gloried in the 
transaction as having been the means of preventing the siege 
of Volterra proving a failure. 

With the funds thus surreptitiously acquired, the Florentine 
army renewed their attack with redoubled energy, but still with 
indifferent success. The brave citizens of Volterra fought most 
valiantly in defense of their freedom and their homes, but the 
fortune of war turned at length against them. Famine, with its 
ghastly train of diseases, appeared, and what the arms of 
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Lorenzo could not conquer nor subdue was overcome by hunger 
and destitution. The commander of the Florentine forces, in- 
structed by Lorenzo, who was aware of the wretched state and 
miserable suffering prevalent in the besieged city, engaged that 
if they would open the gates and lay down and surrender arms, 
the city should be spared and the lives and property of its in- 
habitants preserved intact. These terms were accepted, as the 
Venetians, who had promised them help and succor, failed them 
in the hour of their greatest need. Relying on this stipulation, 
the keys of the city were delivered up, and the gates opened to 
admit the Florentine soldiery who, exultant and elated, marched 
into the market place, situated in the center of the unfortunate 
city. And now was perpetrated a deed of horror and unparal- 
leled barbarity and ferocious cruelty which, however his biogra- 
phers may try to gloss over and extenuate, brands the name of 
Lorenzo with enduring infamy and dyes it with the crimson stain 
of an atrocious erime and sin against humanity, and which a 
thousand incarnations of retributory pain and suffering will not 
atone for nor wipe out. 

At a given signal the ranks were broken and the brutal sol- 
diery, partly composed of the floating scum and scouring of al! 
nationalities, dispersed themselves in all parts of the city in 
quest of loot and plunder. Churches were broken into and 
despoiled, palaces and homes of the wealthy and affluent were 
sacked and pillaged of their contents and their owners and ten- 
ants marched off to prison along with all the male citizens in- 
cluding the chief magistrates, nobles and public officers of the 
city. Unchecked and unrestrained by their commanding officers, 
like wild infuriated demons, giving loose rein to their animal 
natures, the soldiers proceeded to the perpetration of horrid 
deeds of cruelty and lust. High-born ladies, gentle, beautiful 
and fair young maidens, and mothers in presence of their de- 
fenceless children, were brutally assaulted and then butchered 
and murdered. Every house was a shamble, and the public 
streets and thoroughfares were flooded with the reeking blood 
of old and young. Cries for merey were answered with a gash 
of the sword or silenced with the thrust of a dagger, and the city, 
at night, with its dark pall, enveloped it where it was not illumi- 
nated with the glare of burning torches and camp fires in the 
streets, became transformed into a frightful and horrid pande- 
monium, resounding with ribald shouts, of curses and oaths of 
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drunken revellers, gambling, quarreling and fighting over their 
ill-gotten and blood-stained spoils. 

Lorenzo having now subdued and overcome all enemies and 
rid himself of all rivals in the control and government of the 
state, like the rich man in the parable who said to himself: ‘‘Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up in store for thyself for many 
years, now enjoy thyself,’’ so he, giving rein to the lower nature, 
began to indulge in a life of sensval enjoyment which, by the 
example he set, proved most deteriorating and subversive of 
those moral and ethical principles, the infringement and viola- 
tion of which spell ruin to an individual and decline to a state. 
By implicit following of his grandfather’s crafty and astute 
policy, by the exercise of statecraft in which he proved himself 
a thorough master, he had now attained to the height of his 
ambition, the aggrandizement of his house. Having outwitted 
all his fellows in political gambling, like Alexander, called the 
Great, he had conquered the world, but not himself, the personal 
self which, whilst it holds the sway, proves itself the greatest of 
all tyrants, the most arbitrary and imperious of all autocrats, 
inducing the will, enslaving the intellect, vitiating feeling and 
sentiment, depraving and perverting the mortal constitution, pro- 
duct of numerous incarnations, so that it reverts back to its ini- 
tial and primal stage and the work of development, slow and long 
protracted, has to be commenced anew. Progression or retro- 
gression are the great summaries of human existence, and the 
knowledge of their laws constitutes real wisdom and the true 
philosophy of life. 

Having reached the pinnacle of Success, Lorenzo, not con- 
tented and satisfied with destroying the liberty of Florence, pro- 
ceeded to undermine and debauch its public life and morals by a 
eareer of licentious living and course of dissipation which, in- 
fecting all classes of society, lowered the standard of popular 
morality and robbed the citizens of the virtue and courage by 
which they had been formerly distinguished throughout the 
whole of Italy. Like his predecessors, he had posed as a patron 
of the fine arts and literature, founded churches, built new pal- 
aces and planted public gardens in which he occasionally held 
conversations and disputations with the most learned men and 
scholars of the times whose presence in Florence he procured 
by liberal grants and lavish donations, which enhanced his fame 
and reputation. These learned parasites, including art- 
ists, philosophers, poets, nobles and statesmen, were like 
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himself, many of them, corrupt in mind, void of public 
or private virtue and destitute of all moral sense. ‘Their re- 
ligion, like his, was hypocritical and sceptical, whilst indiffer- 
ence to moral worth was the chief feature in their character. In- 
capable of any real elevation of thought and living only in the 
applause and enjoyment of the passing moment, with no faith 
in a God or a Divine order of government in the universe, Lor- 
enzo found them ready coadjutors in inaugurating an era of 
gilded vice and dissipation which, when they become rampant in 
any state, are the prelude of its ultimate downfall and ruin. 

The results soon became manifested in the public life of 
Florence which, during the latter period of his domination, was 
a continuous scene of revelry. Feasts and festivals were mul- 
tiplied, sumptuous banquets held and during carnival times in- 
decent and disgusting shows and exhibitions were given and the 
whole city resounded with bacchanalian songs, abounding with 
obscene allusions and lewd expressions, composed by Lorenzo 
himself, who was naturally endowed with and had cultivated the 
art of poetry. Bands of half-intoxicated gallants roamed at 
night through the streets, chanting and singing amorous ditties, 
assailing and assaulting passers-by so that it became unsafe for 
any respectable person to walk in the streets after dark. It was 
nothing unusual with Lorenzo, the refined, the learned and phil- 
osophical, to be seen presiding at noisy midnight carousals and 
after the revellers, through their deep potations, fell one by one 
from their seats and lay sprawling on the floor in a state of help- 
less drunkenness and insensibility, to rise up and go to one of 
the academies of learning he had founded and established and 
there engage in discussion with savants on the immortality of 
the soul, or the doctrines of theology and moral science. 

And here the question may be asked, how could these things 
be? How was it that Lorenzo the Magnificent, endowed with 
such intellectual gifts and faculties far above the average, a 
liberal and enlightened patron of the arts and sciences, the en- 
ecourager of learning and philosophy, could at the same time so 
descend and become the debaucher, the libertine, which the dis- 
eovery of private letters and documents unknown to his admir- 
ers and panegyrists, has proved him to be? Through ignorance 
of a true philosophy of human nature, the dual life of Lorenzo 
has been to many a dark enigma they could not solve. They have 
admired his talents and lauded him as a successful politician and 
a consummate statesman, and, deploring his many vices and 
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moral delinquencies, have considered them due to the spirit of 
the age in which he lived. Theosophy, however, gives in its 
teachings of the duai nature of man and its doctrines of the 
. Higher and Lower self, the true solution of the riddle they could 
not unlock, showing that the will and the intellect of man are 
not ethical in their character and nature, and that according as 
they are swayed and dominated by the Lower nature, or guided, 
controlled and enlightened by the Higher Self, so do we become 
incarnations of the animal and earnal, or are transformed into 
children of Light born again, not of the will of the flesh, but of 
the spirit by which we become assimilated with the Divine and 
participators and recipients of that universal and eternal spirit 
of life that rolls, like the ocean, all round the world. 

In this short sketch of Lorenzo the Magnificent we have 
only stated facts which have been brought to light and made 
known by modern historians and biographers, whose investiga- 
tions and researches into the past were directed and carried on 
with the sole aim and object, viz., the ascertainment of facts 
without which history becomes, as Voltaire expressed it, a huge 
lie, a stupendous and flagrant falsehood. We have invented 
nothing, but culled, gathered and arranged the facts and details 
and incidents in the life and career of a soul endowed with great 
faculties and ennobled with splendid natural gifts and abilities 
which, had they been enlightened by the Higher Life, would have 
caused him tobe regarded by posterity with feelings of admiration 
as an exemplar, a saviour of men, or as a pharos of light illum- 
inating with its rays the great ocean of existence over which, 
like himself, we all have to sail and direct our course. Instead 
of causing Florence to become more virtuous and the center of 
national liberty and freedom to the rest of Italy, in the words 
of a historian of the time, ‘‘ He succeeded in banishing out of her 
citizens all recollections of their ancient greatness, in making 
them insensible to the ills of their country and in debasing them 
by means of temporal vice and intoxication of the senses. Of all 
the feasts and masquerades that took place, he was the inventor 
and the master—his great wealth enabling him to carry them 
out. In the darkening twilight, it was his custom to issue forth 
into the city to amuse himself with incredible pomp and a great 
retinue on horse and foot, more than four hundred in number, 
with concerts of musical instruments, singing in many voices all 
sorts of madrigals and popular songs. 
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‘*When the night fell four hundred servants with flaming 
torches followed and lighted up these bacchanalian processions. 
In the midst of these orgies, a handful of foolish youths were 
educated and grew up; they made open profession of infidelity 
and lewdness and, laying aside all shame, gave themselves up to 
every kind of wickedness, emulating each other in depths of 
naughtiness into which they could fall.’’ 

Such is a short sketch of the character of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, so called, and such a brief outline of the state of political 
and national degradation prevalent in Florence, necessary to 
obtain a correct and comprehensive idea and view of the life mis- 
sion and work of Savonarola, who was fated and sent to become 
the Liberator of Florence and the restorer of her ancient free- 
dom and to receive as his guerdon the crown of a cruel and in- 
human martyrdom. 

During the rule and domination of the Medicean family and, 
notwithstanding the dreadful change in the public life of Flor- 
ence, there were a few virtuous citizens and true patriots who 
retained their uprightness and integrity of character and did 
what they could to stem the flood of moral corruption and spirit- 
ual darkness they saw coming on and threatening ruin and ex- 
tinction of their national existence as a free state. Their ex- 
ample and the devotion of their lives to the improvement and 
enlightenment of their fellow citizens kept alive the dwindling 
and expiring flame of liberty in Florence. Amongst these, the 
most conspicuous, honored and universally beloved for his gen- 
eral kindness and unselfish attention and ministration to the 
wants and necessities of the poor and suffering, was a humpie 
Dominican monk named Antonio, the prior of St. Mark’s con- 
vent. On his election to the office of Archbishop of Florence, 
which he coveted not and accepted only at the universal wish of 
the citizens and the magistrates expressed through the gon- 
falomere, or chief executive officer of the state and commander 
of the forces. ‘‘ What,’’ said he, ‘‘though a tranquil life is more 
to your mind, you ought to remember that we are not born for 
ourselves alone, but that our country, our friends, our associates 
and even the whole human race have certain rights over us.’’ 
True and noble words in which, as is in a golden coin, we recog- 
nize the ring of a true and genuine theosophist and exclaim, ‘‘O 
si omnes sir!’ 

Often was this true and worthy archbishop of souls ob- 
served leading through the streets and alleys, the episcopal ass 
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laden with panniers packed and filled with medicine and food for 
the poor and suffering. He was the originator and founder of 
several charitable institutions in Florence which, after a period 
of four hundred years, are still in existence and operation, doing 
good work in that city. Thus he lived, and when he died all the 
wealth that could be found in his palace amounted only to four 
ducats, which he ordered should be given to the poor whose tears 
of genuine sorrow and blessings followed his exit into a higher 
sphere of existence. 

As at every evening meal he sat surrounded by his canons 
and fellow helpers, listening to their daily accounts of the scenes 
of vice and dissipation they had witnessed, he mourned and de- 
plored over the unhappy fate of Florence and at the same time 
exhorted them to continue faithful and true to their vows of 
poverty and chastity, ever remembering that evil was no prin- 
ciple, that it was doomed to pass away and leave mankind wiser 
and more amenable to the good law through the suffering they 
endured. At the conclusion of one of his exhortations, an aged 
eanon rose up and spoke a few words that riveted the attention 
and regards of the whole assembly by a strange and ineffable 
halo that seemed to invest his whole form. ‘‘Father,’’ said he, 
‘‘what thou hast spoken is true: that evil and wrongdoing en- 
dure only for a time, and this, our Fiorence, will ere long recog- 
nize and learn. A few years and one will appear who will be a 
great teacher of the truth, and roll back the tide of wickedness, 
immorality and wrongdoing and cleanse Florence from her im- 
purity, so that she shall again become fair and beautiful and 
pure.’’ These words, listened to with rapt attention, sank deep 
into their hearts and minds, and as those humble monks went 
that night to their lone cells they could not refrain from asking 
of themselves the questions: ‘‘ Who will he be? When and whence 
will he come?’’ 


(To be Continued.) 





For the words of Milton are true in all times, and were 
never truer than in this: ‘‘He who would write heroic poems 
must make his whole life a heroic poem.’’ 
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Poverty, incessant drudgery and much worse evils, it has 
often been the lot of Poets and wise men to strive with, and their 
glory to conquer. Locke was banished as a traitor; and wrote 
his Essay on the Human Understanding sheltering himself in a 
Dutch garret. Was Milton rich or at his ease when he composed 
Paradise Lost? Not only low, but fallen from a height; not only 
poor, but impoverished ; in darkness and with dangers compassed 
round, he sang his immortal song, and found fit audience, though 
few. Did not Cervantes finish his work, a maimed soldier and in 
prison? Nay, was not the Araucana, which Spain acknowledges 
as its Epic, written without even the aid of paper; on scraps of 
leather, as the stout fighter and voyager snatched any moment 
from that wild warfare? 

And what, then, had these men, which Burns wanted? Two 
things; both which, it seems to us, are indispensable for such 
men. They had a true religious principle of morals; and a 
single, not a double aim in their activity. They were not self- 
seekers and self-worshippers; but seekers and worshippers of 
something far better than Self. Not personal enjoyment as their 
objects; but a high, heroic idea of Religion, of Patriotism, of 
heavenly Wisdom, in one or the other form, ever hovered before 
them; in which cause they neither shrank from suffering, nor 
called on the earth to witness it as something wonderful; but 
patiently endured, counting it blessedness enough so to spend 
and be spent. Thus the ‘‘Golden-calf of Self-love,’’ however 
curiously carved, was not their Deity; but the Invisible Good- 
ness, which alone is man’s reasonable service. This feeling was 
as a celestial fountain, whose streams refreshed into gladness 
and beauty all the provinces of their otherwise too desolate ex- 
istence. In a word, they willed one thing, to which all other 
things were subordinated and made subservient; and therefore 
they accomplished it. The wedge will rend rocks; but its edge 
must be sharp and single: if it be double, the wedge is bruised 
in pieces and will rend nothing. 


—Carlyle, Burns. 
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